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THE DEATH-BED OF MIRABEAU. 
[From the unpublished Memoirs of a Regicide Priest.] 


At the first news of his illness I ran to see him. 
He was in bed, pale and emaciated, his eyes dull, 
and his visage sunk. I approached him, took his 


hand, and asked him where was the seat of the 


disease which exhausted him. “ Here,” he repli- 
ed, placing his hand on his left side— Here ;” 
and his eyes glistened as at the tribune, when he 
was debating a great question. This was the 


28th of March. Soon the news of his indisposi- 
tion spead in the capital. People of every de- 
Nomination, sex, and age, pressed to his door ;— 


and bulletins were published every hour and ev- 
ery minute. The Abbe Maury visited him.— 


He raised the sheets and sat u 


in his bed, the 
tears rolling from his eyes. 


aury approached 


him slowly, took his hand, which he pressed with- 


out speaking, and departed almost immediately. 
nad This,” said Mirabeau, as his rival left the room, 
*¢ does him more honor than his finest * 
Mirabeau had no illusion about the danger of his 
complaint. On putting him to bed, he said, “I 
am going to my tomb.” He had calledin Doc- 
tor Petit: “Tell me frankly—I mistrust Cabanis 
—I have no fear of death: be frank.” Petit hes- 
itated. “Well, then, you do not perceive that I 
grow pale ?”—“ I hope to save you,” said the 


physician ; “ but I cannot answer for it.”—* I un- 
derstand you.” Then turning on his side: “To- 


morrow—you must be fatigued—come, you will 
see how an ancient hero dies.” 
I met that evening the Abbe Mau 


val had occasioned him. He was really afflicted. 
I thought even that I saw tears fall from his eyes. 


$¢ It is not,” said he, “ for Mirabeau, but for the 


monarchy, that I weep: a single man could save 
it. You will see whether what I say is true.— 
The name alone of Mirabeau would have secured 
a third of France to the royal cause. They would 
not listen to me. Six months ago they should 
have made the acquisition. They always begin 
too late.” 

On the following day I found Mirabeau in 


an 
alarming state. His eye was already dark ; 


he 


saw only with dificulty, as through a cloud; and | ishops, dukes, and peers, marshals of France, 


he made horrible and vain efforts to cough. At 


one moment he addressed, with a feeble voice and 
in a delirious manner, the following words to Ca- 
banis :—“ I am going to die; when we come to 
that, we must bind the head with fillets, perfume 
ourselves, crown ourselves with flowers, and sleep 

last sleep! Do you 
ell, then, promise not to 


tranquilly the last slee 
love me, Cabanis ? 
let me endure useless agony.” 


The Count of Lamark, M. Frojot, and others, 
surrounded his bed utterin words of hope, which 
bat which be Tiecied 85, | bre held his morning gown extended before him. 


caused him to smile, 
vain illusion. ‘ My friends,” said he, “ you 


ceive me; the hour advances; the future comes 
O God! I bear with me the 


with giant stride. 
mourning of the monarchy. Unfortunate royalty 
it will now be played for with dice.” 

These were his last words. 


"his hand, and those who were present quitted 
bed of the dying man, who appeared to sleep 
about an hour. He at 


and fetched 


« Dormir.” 
Cabanis to read what he had writ- 


and not to com it. The 
ten, and appeared prehend it. _ 
death is a painful sensation?” Cabanis still af- 
fected not to understand him ; but Mirabeau wrote 
again :—* It was thought that opium might fix 
the disease, and it was right to refuse it; but now 
shat there is no longer any hope, why not try 
the remedy—why leave the patient on the wheel ?”” 
this time appeared to understand him, and 

wrote a p:escription for a sedative. The dying 
—— printll, You deceive me." 
eaid, painfully, ou ve me.” — 

s No,” said {,” they are bringing you the remedy.” 
replied he ; and turning on his 


dying man then wrote :—* Do you 


Cabanis 


—* It is wo late,” 
ight si raising his to heaven, with 
convulsive laugh he expired.— Court Journal. 





GALAXY AND MERCURY: 


ane ree? 34 charged at the rate of TH REE DOLLARS hope, for Louis the Fourteenth’s, I had like to 
eubec 5 


, still pale 
with the emotion which the sight of his dying ri- 


He rested his head 
on one side, and remained a long time in this state, 
with this eyes closed. Cabanis made a sign with 
* handed to him in adish of silver gilt, etiquette 
awoke, drew his — 
hand from under the sheets, and carried it round 

his head. We endeavored in vain to guess what 
he wanted. At length I imagined what he meant, 
penand paper. Mirabeau inclined 
his head; his trembling fingers seized the pen, 
and with difficulty he wrote this single word— 


the first public dinner at the Tuileries after the 
return of the Bourbons, is frum the curious “ Me- 
moirs of the Court of Louis XVIII.” at present 
unpublished. 


“ Punctuality is the politeness of kings.” This 
saying of Louis the Eighteenth’s makes amends, I 













































































have been kept waiting. If his majesty was strict 
in the observance of the etiquette bequeathed to 
him by his august ancestor as the code of France, 
this was the effect of his love of order rather than 
of a peurile fondness for forms. * * * Here are 
some partieulars concerning the grand lever, for 
which I shall have need to invoke the genius which 
inspired Madame de Genlis in the compilation of 
a cerfuin dictionary, which Louis XVIII. regard- 
ed as one of her best works. 

The king lay, not inhis great bed, but in a 
smaller and very low one which was prepared for 
him and removed every morning. The king fixed 
every night the hour of his rising, and orders were 
given to the valet-de-chambre on duty to awake his 
majesty in case he should be asleep at the time ap- 

inted. Butthe first valet-de-chambre on duty 
had previously gone into the king’s room with 
the footmen to extinguish the light called mortier, 
to kindle a fire if it was winter time, and take in 
the night collation, consisting of a jug of wine, 
another of pure water, bread, a fowl, some fruit, 
a goblet of silver gilt, aud several napkins. 

The king being awake, the grand chamberlain 
and the first gentleman of the bed-chamber were 
informed that they might enter, whilst a valet went 
to direct the officers of the kitchen and buttery to 
prepare his majesty’s breakfast. At the same 
time an usher took possession of the door of the 
chamber, that only such persons as had a right to 
come and pay their respects to him might be suf- 
fered to pass. His majesty chose this time to tell 
the first valet to admit the grande entree. 

The grande entree consists of the great officers 
of the household and the crown, persons of quali- 
ty, certain marshals of France, and some privileg- 
ed ladies, who share this favor with the cravatier, 
the tailor, the slipper-bearer, the barber in ordi- 
nary, the two barber assistants, the clock maker, 
and the a i 

While all these persons are making their way 
into the chamber,the first valet pours upon his ma- 
jesty’s hands a bottle of spirit of wine intoa silver 
gilt bowl; the napkin is presented by the grand 
chamberlain or the first gentleman, or the grand 
master of the wardrobe, or even by the premier. 
The vessel of holy water is then presented, and 
the king, having made the sign of the cross, re- 
peats, or is supposed to repeat, some prayer be- 
fore he rises —8* bed. Louis XVII J on his 
slippers himself; it was a service which his cour- 
tiers would not have disdained ; but the king made 
them amends by granting them the honor of hold- 
ing his morning gown while he put it on. This 
done, he went to the arm chair in which he was 
to dress himself. 

The king then asked for his chamber, that is, 
those who were not yet there. The usher on du- 
ty took hold of the door, and his colleague went 
and whispered in the ear of the first gentlemen 
the names of the princes, ambassadors, cardinals, 


lieutenant generals, first presidents, attorney gen- 
erals, peers and deputies, who might be present; 
and the first gentleman repeated their names to 
the king. * * * 

The moment for the king to dress being arriv- 
ed, two pages of the chamber stationed themselves 


His shirt was brought covered with white taffeta ; 
to present it to the king was an eminent distinc- 
tion,coveted by the highest noblemen of the realm. 
The king put it on in the presence of the multi- 
tude, but, for decency sake, two valets-de-cham- 


This done, and the small clothes as well as the 
waistcoat being placed by the master of the ward- 
1| tobe, the sword, blue riband, and cross of St. 
"| Louis were brought, and afterwards the coat. It 
was the rule that the king should empty with his 
own hands the pockets of the clothes which he 
wore the preceding day, and that he should tie bis 
cravat himself; three pocket handkerchiefs were 


permitted him to take one, two, or even all 


A valet held a mirror before the king during 
the whole time of dressing ; and two others light- 
ed bin with flambeaux, or were supposed to do 
80. a ⸗ 

Louis XVIII. usually breakfasted either just 
before or just after mass, according to the distri- 
bution of his time. He admitted to his table sev- 
eral of the great officers of his household. He 


mutton chops so arranged as to allow him to 
make but asingle mouthful of each of them; he 


burning hot. * 
others the courtiers of the king’s private circle. 


ed up. 


alt without order, and somewhat foreign 





A Royal Toulet ond Dinner. If any of our 
republican readers are anxious “ to know how ma- 
jesty messes,” as old Capt. Copp says in the play, 
their desires may be gratified by a perusal of the 
following. Doubtless there is a pleasure in being 
aking, which none but kings can know; and 

_ there had need be so—for the royal state must be 
attended by troubles (even in th most common af- 
fairs of life) that are equally incomngnicable. This 
description of Louis XVII. at his toilet, and of 


iest man in the kingdom. 






not forgotten. 


so asto shift his majesty’s slippers when required. | 


had a good appetite and was particularly fond of 


also liked truffles boiled in champaign, but to 
please him it was necessary that they should be 
e @ 


After mass the king returned to his apartments : 
the ministers sometimes came to the council, at 


The king in general took his daily excursion 
from one to five: on his return, dinner was serv- 


I will here conclude these notes, thrown togeth. 
to histo. 

, by the description of the first dinner in the 
‘Taileries, at which the public was admitted to ad- 
mire royalty at table—a sight dear to the Paris- 
ians. M. de Dreux Brézé was that week the bus- 


All the officers of the king’s kitchen requisite 
according to the rules of ancient etiquette, were 
not yet appointed ; the deficiency was supplied as 
well as possible. The table was arranged in the 
form of a horse-shoe ; it was-splendidly garnished 
with the king’s plate ; and the celebrated nef was 


The nef is a piece of plate of silver gilt, repre- 
senting in shape the hull of a ship without masts 
and rigging ; it is believed to have been originally 

iven to one of the French kings, by the city of 


— 


VOL. XIII. 
—E 








In this vessel, beneath cushions wetted with per-| yolume entitled the “ Rivals of Este,” some no-/ 
fumed water, are kept the napkins for the king’s| Gee of which is taken in the article below. 


use. The nef is an indispensable article at all the 
Mary Elizabeth Aikin, eldest daughter of the 


royal repasts, and it must necessarily figure under n 
the table. That which had belonged to the pre- late John Aikin, of Dutchess county, was born in 
decessors of Louis XVIII. had disappeared in the | Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the capital of that county, 
great wreck of the monarchy; the good Marquis | as near as we can learn, about the year 1807.— 
de Bréze had no rest till it was replaced by a new Her father, who was descended from an ancient 
one, which was not perhaps quite conformable Scottish family, after passing with great credit his 
with the ancient designs, owing to the vanity of| elementary studies, entered Yale college, where 
the goldsmith, and which M. de Dreux Breze had | he g-aduated in 1798. and as a reward for his 
a good mind to feject as an illegitimate conces-| Scholastic attainments, was elected a member of 
sion to modern taste. the Phi Beta Kappa. On leaving college, Mr. 
However, as time pressed, the grand master of | Aikin commenced the study of law, in which pro- 
the ceremonies was forced to take the nef as he fession, his talents, his industry, and his courteous 
found it. I was present, asa curious spectator, at | demeanor, soon elevated him to the head of the 
all the preparations for the royal repast, having | bar in Dutchess county. — He was a partner of 
with me M. de Breeze, who described things to| Stephen Hoyt, Esq. who is now a resident of this 
me as they were executed. city. Mr. Aikin lived esteemed and respected, 
In the first place the usher of the hall, having | 2nd died several years ago, deeply regretted, and 
received orders from the aster of the | his memory is still cherished by a large portion of 
household, went to the door of the hall of the his native state. In early life, Mr. Aikin married 
gardes-du-corps, and struck with a cane, saying Miss Cooke, daughter of the late Mr. Cooke, of 
at the same time: Gentlemen, to lay the King’s | Fishkill, Dutchess county, N. Y., a gentleman 
table! A guard followed him; they went to- farmer, of large property. In those days a gen- 
gether to the buttery, where each officer of the tleman iarmer was as — a title as a baron of 
place took a piece of plate, and headed by the| the olden time. Mr. Cooke was liberal and kind- 
nef, all proceeded towards the gallery of Diana, | hearted even to a fault; the oldest and proudest 
where * table was set out, the gardes-du-corps | families in the state still remember his hospitable 
marching beside the nef, and the usher pompous- mansion, and the late Colonel De Veaux used to 
ly carrying the two table-cloths. call him “the only hospitable man in Dutchess 
The bread, the wine, water, and toothpicks des-|County.” During the revolutionary war, Mr. 
tined for the king’s use were tried: the napkin | Cooke was a staunch tory. He was an advocate 
was laid half hanging down, upon it was placed | f the royal cause ; and to the last hour of his 
the plate, and the salver, on which were bread, | life, many years after our national independence 
spoon, knife and fork. ‘The same was done for | Was achieved, he never omitted a day, to pray for 
every thing that the royal family was to use ; and | king George II. His daughter, Mrs. Aikin, now 
the usher, again returning to the hall of the guards, | Fesides in Gorham, Ontario county, N.Y. Her 
again struck the door with his cane, saying : Gen- | family consists of _ Mary Elizabeth, the subject of 
tlemen, to the King’s dinner! Three guards and this sketch; William, who has just been admitted 
a brigadier with shouldered carbines, immediate- | ‘© the practice of medicine at Gorham, and Sarah 
ly repaired to the kitchen to escort the king’s din- | Whose writings, under the signature of Hinpa, 
ner; it was brought with not less pomp. I ob-| have been so universally admired. 
served that every officer of the household, in pas-| __ Of the early history of Mrs. Brooks, we know 
sing the nef, saluted it with a low bow, and I re- little or nothing. There is, we presume, little to 
marked this to M. de Bréze. know. Her infantine years were doubtless pas- 
“They would not omit that on any account,” | Sed, as the days of childhood are generally passed 
said he, rubbing his hands: “you must know | by those of her sex—in study and seclusion. At 
that, according to the etiquette of the crown, the | very early age, as we have been informed, Mrs. 
princes and the princesses themselves ought to pay | Brooks evinced a great partiality for reading, es- 
it that mark of respect ; it is a custom consecrat- | pecially books of poetry, and every amusement of 
ed by time which I took good care to re-establish ; | infancy was neglected to pore over “the songs of 
for the nef is entitled to the same veneration as | Other years.” At what ageshe commenced “ the 
the bed. You know that every one bows in pas- rhyming mood,” we have not been informed.— 
sing that of his majesty. Nothing of the kind was | The first production of _her muse which she con- 
ever done in what was called the household of| sidered worthy of publication—and which came 
Bonaparte : the truth is, that poor Count de Segur | under the review of the writer of this—was a 
with all his talents, was but a sorry grand-master | beautiful poem, entitled “ 4 Romance,” which 
of the ceremonies.” . appeared in the Literary Gazette, on the nine- 
While M. de Breze was ridiculing Count de|teenth of August, 1826, under the signature of 
Segur, the dishes arrived and were tasted, and Noagna. Anonymeus as it was, its great poetic 
the first maitre d’hotel and the wine-taster, Count | beauty called forth from the editor a warm eulo- 
d’Escars, preceded by the usher of the hall, went |gium. On the twenty-sixth of the same month, 
to apprize the king That.dinner was on table. His {another poem, entitled “ Histories,” was also 
majesty, accompanied by his family, walked to published $ and week after week she continued to 
the gallery of Diana,to the sound of music perform- | Contribute to that paper. Her writings daily im- 
ed by the band of the chapel and of the opera— | Proved in sweetness and in beauty, and the pro- 
a singular association which has taken place at | ductions of her genius elicited much applause.— 
the palace on numerous occasions. The great| Though many inquiries were made to discover 
officers preceded his m-jesty; Count d’Escars the’author’s name, still none but her sister Hinpa, 
presented the napkin for washing, quite wet, and | was privy to her secret, till long after her signa- 
which had previously been tried by the officer of | ture became distinguished, when by a chance, un- 
athe buttery—“ agreeably to Article 27, of the reg-| necessary to relate here, her name became reveal- 
ulation of Louis XIV., in 1681,” said the Mar-|ed to the editor and one or two of his most inti- 
ques de Breze to me, quoting the very words, so| mate friends. She still continued a constant con- 
sure was he of his point. tributor to the Literary Gazette, and after its dis- 
“If there should happen not to be any maitre | Continuance, to the Morning Courier. Her poe- 
Photel to go and inform the king, the gentleman | try, as beautiful and varied as her own fancy- 
on duty shall perform his fanctions, and carry the | thoughts, was extensively copied throughout the 
wet napkin between two napkins of gold; he Union, and nearly every paper, of literary reputa- 
shall return walking before the king, and present | tion, joined with the Morning Courier, in award- 
to his majesty that wet napkin for washing, hav-|ing to Nona almost unbounded applause, for her 
ing first caused it to be tried by the officer of the | humerous and elegant productions. 
buttery. Thus was it fixed by Louis XIV. onthe} On the twenty-third of January, 1829, Mary 
5th of September, 1681.” Elizabeth Aikin was married, in New York, to 
I began to think the explanation of the Marquis | James G. Brooks—a writer as universally known 
rather tedious: to amuse myself I fell to studying as he is highly appreciated. We need not pass a 
the figure made by the duchesses who were pre- | comment upon his writings here ; for in the Lives 
sent, seated on their blessed stools. Theold and | of the Poets, published with portraits in the Mir- 
the new regime were there confronted and recip-|ror of the twenty-sixth of January, 1828, Mr. 
rocally examining one another. M. Breze pre- | Brooks’s likeness and name bore a conspicuous 
sently fastened upon me again. place. He was one of the original founders and 
6 Look,” said he to me, “ at the captain of the editors of the Morning Courier, from which jour- 
guards on duty; he commands fourteen guards, nal he voluntarily retired soon after its junction 
who are placed seven on each side of the king’s | with the Enquirer, and is now to be senior editor 
table, with shouldered carbines. Another stands {of the Daily Sentinel, a paper on the eve of ap- 
sentinel by the nef, and there is another whose | pearing in this city. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, short- 
business it is to accompany the gentleman on du- ||y after their marriage, published a volume of po- 
ty whenever he goes to the buffet to fetch anything | etry, entitled “ The Rivals of Este, and other po- 
for the king to drink: two gardes de la manche,|ems.” The Rivals of Este, from which the book 
in all the magnificence of their costume and hold- | takes its title, with many minor poems, occupying 
ing the partisan, stand behind the king, one on his | one hundred and twenty-seven pages, are from the 
right, the other on his left. The captain of the|pen of Mrs. Brooks: a poem, entitled Genius, 
guards is behind his majesty, and the almoner in| with many minor productions, most of which were 
waiting keeps near the nef to hand out the napkins | published several years ago, under the signature of 
as they are wanted.” Florio, are from the pen of Mr. Brooks, and oc- 
’ The Marquis weuld have continued his kind | cupy the remainder of the volume. 
explanations, when the king relieved me by call- Since the publication of that volume, Mrs. Brooks 
ing M. de Breze by a sign. He ran to his ma- has writted much, and many of her productions 


jesty, who, during the rest of the dinner, kept | have been published in the daily papers of this 


him near his person. I had then leisure to en-|City. Tikit, : 

joy the magnificence of the sight, the splendor of| In this place we deem it fitting to give a short 
the illumination, and the stupified look of the|sketch of Mrs. Brooks’s studies and accomplish- 
good citizens of Paris, put in possession again, | ments, since she appeared betore the world as a 
after the lapse of so many years, of the right of| poetess, and also to express our estimate of het 
being present at the king’s dinner. From the air | genius. 

of delight which pervaded every face, you would 
have taken all the spectators forso many happy 
guests at the banquet. The king and his family 
had also that air of mingled grace and majesty 
which is peculiar to our Bourbons. 


Of unobtrusive and retired habits, Mrs. Brooks 
delights more in the seclusion of her study, than 
in seeking display or admiration in the busy 
rounds of society. Her time is passed in improv- 
ing her mind, and in giving the forms of things un- 
known, a shape, a local habitation and a name.— 
It is natural to suppose that the congeniality be- 
tween her mind and that of her husband, makes 
her delight in the eagle-soarings of the muse, and 
she indulges her mood in strains that continue to 
charm every one capable of admiring the flowers 
of poesy. We understand that since she wrote 
the Rivals of Este, and La Verna, the two leng- 
est productions before the public, she has comple- 
ted one or two other poems of length, and in pro- 
per time will doubtless give them to the world. 





American Biography. Under this head, the 
New-York Mirror of last week contains an enter- 
taining Biographical Sketch of Mrs. James G. 
Brooks, of New-York,—a lady who has acquired 
much poetical reputation by the publication of fu- 
gitive pieces, under the signature of “ Norna.”— 
She is perhaps better known to readers in this 
section of the country, as one of the authors of a 
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aris, for a ship is the principle object in its arms. 


votes to her favorite pursuit, she still finds leisure 
to improve herself in the graver, as well as in the 
lighter studies and accomplishments of a lady.— 
She is a proficient in the French and Latin lan- 
guages; she is thoroughly versed in music, and 
touches the piano with science, taste, and skill ; 
her paintings (in water .colors) of lanscapes and 
flowers have claimed much admiration—and her 
deep knowledge of botany, has enabled her, by 
her own pencil, to arrange the rarest and most 
beautiful flowers in a large volume to which she 
has given an appropriate title. 

Her course of general reading has been exten- 
sive. She delights more in history, travels, biog- 
raphy, and poetry, than in the imaginative novel 
or romance; in one word, from what we have 
heard, and from what we know, we are convinc- 
ed that there is not in the city, nay, in the Union, 
a lady of her age, who better deserves the title 
of scholar, than Mrs. Brooks. We admire her the 
more for her attainments, because she is free from 
a bluish tinge; she never aims at a display of 
knowledge, andeven thdse most intimaiely uc- 


breathed of her own productions. 

Before we pronounce any one a poet,we should 
first know what constitutes poetry—this is per- 
haps a truism—there are few who do not feel the 
charm of poetry, but who can give a proper defi- 
nition? We have read many, but none corres. 
pond with our estimate. Burke has given it the 
most poetical ; he says, “ poetry is the art of sub- 
stantiating shadows, and lending existence to noth- 
ing.” We would define it thus: poetry is a des- 
cription of animated or external nature, told in 
figurative, impassioned, yet natural language ;— 
rhyme is an attribute, not an essential of poetry. 
Let either of these definitions be correct, Mrs. 
Brooks is a poetess. There isa delicacy of feel- 
ing, a refinement of sentiment, a wire aon. 
sioned tone, in all her writings, that a mind 
full-fraught with poesy. Ia her style there is no 
redundancy,no seeking-of round about expressions 
for the sake of the » and her rythm flows 
“as regular as rol water ;” her thoughts 
breathe, as it were, spontaneously, like the rich- 
est and rarest flowers that beautify the banks of 
Helicon. There.is a sple in the drapery 
with which she adorns | ictures—an ease, a 
felicity of touch,and.a skilful blending of light 
and shade yet the drapery, the touch, and the 
coloring, sometimes render her unmindful of ihe 


: theme, which is.shereby occasionally wrapped in 


—— and makes the reader anxious to move 


the gorgeous folds, so much is he charmed 
by the glimpses he obtains of the story. 
Her ts partake more of a metaphysical 


than a descriptive character; she indulges not so 
much in the portraiture of external hature as in 
the delineation of human passions. Her descrip- 
tions of pride, revenge, ambition, love, and hate, 
are strongly drawn ; and in these more, perhaps, 
than in any other of the passions, she has indulg- 
ed. For one of her years, it is a matter of won- 
der that she has been able to strike with so mech 
force and skill many of the most secret chords 
of the heart. . 

Though she has not indulged much in deseri 
tion, yet her similes are often drawn from the field 
and forest; and the taste and beasty with which 
she has used them, to illustrate and adorn her 
writings,mark hers a mind of uncommon force and 
vigor, and show that she has an eye for the bright 
and beautiful. 

Mrs. Brooks’s pictures of love aré not in the 
mawkish and lack-a-daisical tone, so fashionable 
now-a-days, which is a great recommendation ; in 
her lay they are breathed forth in a noble and 
dignified strain, such as becomes the holiness of 
the passion. The poetic character of this age is 
emphatically that of passion—description has tir- 
ed, the pastoral no more delights, and the elegiac 
is too grave. The hundreds of poetasters who 
have sprouted up in this country as well as in 
England, describe passion, not as it is in natare, 
but as they see it through the medium of their 
jaundiced sight, or as they judge of it with their 
morbid feelings. In this class we rank Miss Lan- 
don. With:some few bright exceptions, this is 
the age of the affectation of passion, not of pas- 
sion’s genuine self—and in the exceptions we em- 
brace Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Brooks. 

In many of her poems, Mrs. Brooks has shown 
a strength and nerve beyond the usual power of 
her sex; her pictures of blood and battle ‘are’ 
sometimes startling, from their vividness, their 
force, and truth; in short, she has written many 
passages that the brightest of the train of song 
might be proud to acknowledge : yet again,in oth- 
ers, she has shown a feebleness that, compared 

with herself, are unworthy of her muse. Her 
faults, and they are principally to be found in the 
writings that preceded the publication of the Ri- 
vals of Este, are a carelessness of construction’and 
an inelegance of style, a too frequent use of adjec- · 
tives and adverbs to qualify her nouns and verbs, 


of writing rapidly, and bestowing: no labor after- 
wards, in revision or correction. These faults, 
however, have, with a few exceptions, been avoids 
ed in her later productions. We may apply to 
her mind her own beautiful couplet : he 
“ Sparkliag as ocean wave; y 
As things si its * none 


We may add here, that her poenis have been * 


pied extensively in England ; and the a Pax af 


quainted with her, never hear from her lips a word 


which lead us to believe that she was in the Habje ~ 


with which they have been. received by Engli ** — 
critics, has even exceeded ion bestows ==? .* 
ed.apon them iagber native lend More — Meee, 


of the first poets. of 


poets. of England have weitten ¢¥iis  -# 
country their exalted op pt of hepgenius, — 4. 
— ae 


songs, too, ve “been set drmesic ; ; 


eral of . 


and there are es who wi 
find on theit — — —— 
my love, along the-sea.z” the melody jg by Nor. 


Thus far we have regarded Mrs. 


* but»she has writteh 


Brooks only as 
many beay yer 
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_ Notwithstanding the time that Mrs. Brooks de- 
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positions, but not being before us in a tangible 
shape, we are unable to speak of them more crit- 
ically. This subject, interesting to us, as doubt- 
less it will be to our readers, has already occupied 
so much space, that we are unable to give extracts 
as copious as we could wish, to prove the correct- 
ness of our verdict—to show that our praise does 
not exceed her merit—but we shall find room for 
a few passages. : 

Asa specimen of the sublime, a quality seldom 
seen in poetry at the present day, the fullowing 
Hebrew melody equals the best of Byron’s or 
Moore’s: 

Jeremiah, x. 17. 
From the halls of our fathers in anguish we fled, 
Nor again will its marble re-echo our tread ; 


For a breath like the siroc has blasted our name, 
And the frown of Jehovah bas crushed us in shame. 


His robe was the whirlwind, his voice was the thunder, 
And earth at his footstep was riven asunder ; 

The mauitle of midnight had shrouded the sky, 

But we knew where He stood by the flash of his eye. 


Oh, Judah! how long must thy weary ones weep, 
Far, far from the land where their forefathers sleep ; 
How long ere the glory that brightened the mountain 
Will welcome the exile to Siloa's fountain ? 


To support our position, that she has shown a 
strength and nerve beyond the usual power of her 
sex, we quote the two fullowing verses from one 
of her minor poems : 

Rash on, rush on, thou fathomle-3, thou deep aud tame- 
less flood, 
Thou gush of passions, hopes, and fears, rush on to ill or 


y 
Faiu would I woo the apathy, more icy than the chain 
That only flings its fetters o'er the surface of the main. 


Bat no; go ask the torrent why it holds its fierce career, 

Aik the - bolt that cleaves the sky, what points its path- 
way here ; 

Then ask that chainless tide of heart, in its fret gash warm 

a and free, 


What sweeps its wild and wayward course to the wave of 
ity. 

To the third stanza of “ The Rivale of Este,” 
‘which gives a fanciful description of ital, we re- 
fer, for the —* of her coloring and the felicity 
of her touch. e recommend our readers to the 
volume: we have no room to copy it. 

_ The destription of the fight between Este and 
his rival, is in furcible and impassioned language ; 
it is a picture of blood and battle. 

Yet see! what sabre fore hi 

What eye of fire is — ee — =r 
Borne on the fury of the fight, 

With hostile front they vear unite— 

Te was the grapple Gerce and strong, 
————— 

Above 2 —8 





As either strove to rise ugaia; " 
bre steel flashed quick between, 
Skilful to fathom or to screen ; 
Till false for once—and from the side 
Of Este gushed the crimson tide. 
Now yreld”"— i ss 
. “ No, never !"—Este said— 
And as the sullen words he sped, : 
His nerveless hand essayed to grasp 
The steel that trembled “ his clasp. 


~The following is a beautiful and pathetic pr 
ere 


sages it is spoken by the love-sick nun in La 
- Mas ; 


My life has been one fevered sweep 
Of passion o'er my soul ; 

While phantoms in that sullen . 

Uproused them from their fitful sleep, 
And reason's stern control ; 

Yet chide me not; the wildest wave 

Finds in the ocean @ grave, 
Perchance it sought before ; 

And Time as fierce a flood will see 
Slumber in voiceless apathy ; 
: — to oy a oer! 
upon ¢ 8 gone 

And thought is ad ral 

They brought for me nor smile nor sigh, 

But one intensest agony ; 
Hath stolen their power to bless : 

For aye was phrensy in the dream, 

For ever burning in the beam! 

Father, we parted ! he, to w 

The heart that loved so oe, on lang; 

And I, in holy shades to rear 

A pang ; at last it triumphs here. 

The following is one of the mdny poems which 
have appeared in the daily papers, since this vol- 
ume was published. It will appeal forcibly to 
many a heart : 

STANZAS. 
** Theuteoart gone, thou loved and lovely one.”*—Byron. 
I trod my own bright home last night ; 
» ‘The breeze was fresh, the flowret fair ; 


All stood enwrapped in fairy hght— 
* | Thou wast not there. 


* Soft woke my childhood's careless chord, 
And wreaths we did her twine, 
And deep, sweet voices poured— 


* ~All, ail but thine. 


The merry lights flashed sunshine then, 
I heard the theilliog notes apeia 

thei Notes *8 
— — for thee: 


There-gushed the stream, there blushed the grove, 
All bright affection's hallowed spot, 

Apa bound with thousand links of love— 

. But thou wast not. 

". Qh, parted-far ! yet fancy's chain . 

Clings clote through many a cloud and care ; 

And when by night home wakes again, 
Oh meet me there! 


We cannot find further space for extracts oſ 


dength; we shall now content: ourselves with a 
few detached thoughts, selected from her volume 
—they are sparkling gems. 

“ He dood, the only thing of breath.” 








+ + Even as the visioned phoutaay. * 
#  ~»Cfossing the weary heart to cult: : 


> ae 
e. 
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* Life is for mea broken tone.” ‘ : 
Without much pains we might go on and mul- 
tiply such passages of surpassing beauty, till the 
taste pall with very richness ; but we desist, re- 
commending, in the strongest terms, those who 
have not yet read Mrs. Brooks’s poems to hasten 
_— mental banquet which she has spread for 
———— 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXV. 





































































































Widow. Willyou sts tlemen ? 
A piece of eat and cold éapon, that's all. 


You know you're Fletcher. 








FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 29, 1830. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 

Sketches of a Traveller. The merry wag who 
wrote the Travels of a Tin Pedlar, originally 
published in the Galaxy, and more recently the 
Letters of a Boston Merchant, which have ap- 
peared in the Courier,—has collected his epistles 
and journals into a duodecimo volume, of a very 
sprightly and ingenious character. The descrip- 
tions of foreign customs, «manners, scenery, &c. 
have an air of naivete about them, which to those 
who are in the author’s secret is exceedingly amu- 
sing. It is said, that the history of his adventures 
in Patagonia, which will shortly appear, (in our 
columns we hope) is ene of the most remarkable 
and romantic narratives that has ever been pre- 
sented to the public. . 

We detect an error in our Traveller’s chapte: 

on France. He relates certain circumstances as 
having marked the latter days of Mirabeau, which 
we believe are precisely those related of Condor- 
cet. Perhaps this was the individual intended by 
the author. The printers are apt to make sad 
work with manuscripts written in a cramp hand. 





A new comedy written by Lord Glengall, en- 
titled The Follies of Fashion,”’ has been recent- 
ly brought out at Drury Lane Theatre. The 
piece was on the whole, successful, but has been 
noticed with various comment in the London 
prints. We should judge from the description 
they give of it, that its most striking defect was a 
want of originality in the characters, and that the 
author had “ The School for Scandal” pretty con- 
stantly in his mind when writing it. We give the 
following extract from a notice of this play in the 
London Examiner. 

“ We remember a little urchin, perched upon 
its hign chair, drawing the attention of a dinner 
party by the following unsophisticated observa- 
tioo—“ I am not at all wet.”—“ Now I will lay 
my life,” said a dry rogue by its side, “that a sec- 
‘ond deluge has come to pass,”——“ and it was 
50.” 

One or two of our-contemporaries in criticising 
the new comedy called The Follies of Fashion, 
remarked that it bore no resemblance to The 
School for Scandal. By the very association of 
that eminent comedy with the subject immediate- 
ly before them, they betrayed the fact of their be- 
ing reminded of it ; otherwise why not say, it was 
not at all: like Gammer Gurton’s Needle? For 
, our own parts we were frequently called upon, 
not only to notice a family likeness isthe School 
Sor Scandal species, but also a twin-sister of Miss 

Edgworth’s lady, or Mrs. Somebody, in the Ab- 
sentee with a Mrs. Comter, perfurmed by Mrs. 
Glover. ; 

We hail the birth of a legitimate five-act com- 


it reminds us of better days and good intentions ; 
and moreover, if the piece be, as stated, the first 
dramatic attempt of Lord Glengall, it is credita- 
ble to his abilities, and it should have drawn a 
larger audience than we witnessed upon its second 
representation. He has composed one or two 
scenes of pleasant equivoque, and another exhib- 
iting a display of meral justice which says much 
in behalf of the progress of opinion. A husband 
and wife each received a letter of assignation ; and 
the former having declined making his wife a con- 
fidant of its contents, she claims the same privi- 
lege which he does not assert the old patriarchal 
prerogation, which, by the way, on so many occa- 
sions merged into self-will and tyranny. The 
author too, has with equal good taste and adroit- 
ness brought off his heroine, not only conquerer, 
but unblemished even in intention. The objec- 
tionable parts in the comedy were a running into 
coarseness of expression, and now and then a 
trenching upon the prerogative of farce. Lastly, 
we would observe, that if his lordship has drawn 
from other sources than his own brain, he has re- 
sorted to good sources, at the same time he has 
drawn from his own brain ; and if it be only for 
“the many liberal sentiments he thas put forth, we 
hope to welcome him upon a future occasion, and 
under a more prosperous result.” 





_ Mr. Flint, of the Western Monthly Review has 
issued proposals for publishing by subscription a 


can Biographical Dictionary. We extract the 
following from his prospectus. 


bers) probably 5,000 pages of the closest printing, every 
word of frequent recurrence being 
the matter in the smallest possible 





Aad ‘sl *& ——— tion, that has yet 
To Wake but shadows there." 4 ment of human labor, and the accumulations of literature. 
“ Come, when the ocean wave, fercel sating on — ish language meets the want, which 
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don papers to be on the eve of publication. 


edy, with its old-fashioned prologue and epilogue ; | cin 


work in three volumes to be entitled The Ameri- 


present 
compass. Hundreds |. 
jon to furnish these 


new poem of “ Satan,” is announced in the Len- 


-ENGLAND GALAXY 





THE THEATRE. 


Our conviction of Mr. Booth's histrionic powers did not 
Come upon us suddenly, but was the result of a long and 
Close observation of his portraitures of passion, and delin- 
eations of character. We do not yet feel quite willing to 
laud him so extravagantly as do a majority of his admir- 
ers, though we admit his success in many walks of the 
drama, and cheerfully lend our voice to that of the multi- 
tude in awarding to him the tribute due to genius. 

On Monday evening we attentively marked Mr. Booth's 
enactment of Hamlet. His general conception of this 
character, so far as we are able to judge, was correct.— 
To us, at least, it appeared to be natural, and in good 
keeping. For the prince's conduct, a motive was appar- 
ent on all occasions,—which is more than can be said of 
several Hamlets who have figured on our boards with great 
eclat. 

Mr. Booth was deficient in energy until the opening of 
the third act,—up to which time he moved about the stage 
as if indifferent to the business in hand, while the 
coldness of his recitation in some poetical passages, we 
could hardly reconcile with the ardor usually apparent in 
in his acting. He began to awake from his poetical leth- 
argy at the commencement of the drama represented be- 
fore the guilty king, and here, as well as in the subsequent 
interview with the queen, his powers were tasked to thew 
full extent. There was, however, no tearing of the pas- 
sion to tatters,—no rant nor mouthing nor strutting. The 
excitement to which he wrought himself was such as 
might be looked for under the circumstances opere.ting on 
the mind of the individual represented. 

The advice to the players was delivered with commend- 
able chastencss and ease ; but much of its beauty was lost 
to the audience, from the remoteness of Mr. Bouth’s seat 
while repeating the impressive injunctions of this speech. 

The dialogue with Ophelia was managed in a manner 
at once new and striking. It will be recollected that Ham- 
let after assuring his mistress that he did love her, in days 
gone by, suddenly breaks into a violent philippic against 
the female sex, and reproaches the maiden in language as 
little remarkable for its gentleness as for its delicacy. As 
this scene has been played hitherto, it is devoid of the 
preper effect, —because the auditor cannot easily account 
for the sudden revulsion of feeling here displayed by 
Hamlet, iu any other way than by supposing him mad not 
only “ north-north-west,” according to his own acknow!l- 
edgement, but in every other point of the compass. The 
momentary appearance of the king at the doer of the apart- 
ment and the glance of him which Hamlet obtains, throw 
a new light on the object of the remarks he addresses to 
Ophelia, and give peculiar significance to the exclamation, 
“the rest shall live—all bul one,”—which he applies di- 
rectly to his uncle, by repeating it in a loud voice, very 
near the entrance at which he had before been seen. 

The shrewdness with which Mr. Booth conducted his ex- 
amination of the two courtiers who bring information that 
‘the king is in his retirement marvellously distempered,” 
—was a subject of remark and commendation, as was his 
bantering conversation with Polonius, when the imagina- 
tion of the accommodating chamberlain converts the cam- 
el-shaped clouds, into weasels and whales, at the will of 
the prince. 

Since writing the above, we have met in one of our for- 
eign journals, with some criticisms upon Garrick’s Ham- 
let, addressed to him by the friends of that great man.— 
We copy several paragraphs from these papers. 

Sir,—Three or four friends of us saw you act Hamlet 
the second night of your performing it; and though you 
delivered many speeches with all the grace and justness 
that could be desired, yet we all agreed at the conclusion 
of the play, whatever acclamations had been made by the 
audience, that upon the whole you had acted the part ill. 
Our reason wos, that you had not entered into the true 
character of Hamlet ; in whom, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent affliction of his mind,there is a certain dry humor and 
quaintoess of temper, that you had by no means hit upon. 
lastead of that lovely, unfortunate creature, in whose hap- 
piness the reader so warmly interests himself, and whose 
misfortunes he looks as his own, you exhibited a hot 
testy fellow, ferever flying into a passion, even where 
there was no provocation in the world. 

To give you an instance. In that part where Polonins 
tells Hamlet the actors are come, and Hamlet stops his 
mouth with cryiog Buz, what mighty crime had the old 
fellow committed, that the other, who is supposed to be a 
generous and good-natured man, should resent it with such 
a passionate look and action as you there use? It is true, 
Hamlet thinks him a tiresome old wretch ; but that does 
net warrant his resenting an innocent speech in such a 
manner as to make him appear of a choleric temper. A= 
» where Polonius tells him he will use the actors ac- 
cording to their deserts, which is certainly a very rational 
speech, eon Hamlet contradict him in that pettish 
manner ? it not more reasonable to suppose he does it 
in a mild and grave way ? 

I will observe to you, that repeating these words—“ Me- 
thinks I see my father”—you express as much concern in 
the pronunciation and look that attends them, as if Hamlet 
spoke them in the meaning Horatio understands him ; 
which you know very well is not the case. I leave it, 
therefore, to your judgment to determine whether a little 
less emotion would not become that passage better, as 
Hamlet knows he is only speaking of his own 
though Horatio supposes very naturally, from what he 
had seen, that he speaks of the visible apparition ef his 
father. I own it is difficult to distinguish between that 
emotion which would naturally arise from his picturing a 
deceased to his own mind, and that which would 
result from a fancy that he really saw him ; but yet there 
is such a real difference asl am assured you can express 


without difficulty. 

In your last performance I took notice of several false 
pronunciations, many of which I have forgotten. The 
words that I chiefly remember —— — 
villain, Horatio, wind ; w you pronouced me- 
ren, Roth, willie eogesh, Uharstie feed the word wind 

proneunced short. 1 cannot imagine what your ob- 

ion can be to the letter a, that you should change it 
and the Latin ; or 
what fault you can find with the English word matron, 
that you should be obliged to make it Greek. © 





For the Galaxy and Mercury. 

Messrs Editors,—I have just risen up from the article 
on the United States in the last number of the London 
Quarterly. To say that I have found therein, much to my 


sions of sensiiive Bullism, would be a sort of “damning 
with faint praise’ (supposing of course, as a reviewer 
must necessarily do, that he has the life and fate of the re- 
viewee in his power) :—I have found very luckily a good 
deal more, the quintessence of which I beg leave to ex- 
tract, wherewith to tickle the palates of such of your read- 
ers as are not often accustomed totaste the high season- 
ed viands now and then dealt out by Editor Lockhart. I 
must premise, by the way, that Travels in North America 
in the years 1827 and 1828. By Captain Basil Hall, Roy- 
al Navy, 3 vols. 12mo. Edin. 1829, are taken with unmin- 
gied approbation as a text-book. The Reviewer, howev- 
er, has seen fit to enlarge somewhat upon the representa- 
tions and speculations of the aforesaid Capt. B. H. R. N. 


Our slate of feeling towards England. 


spirit could have been introduced into the recitations of 
their inflated compositions in their seminaries for Educa- 
tion.”—p. 423. 

Benefits of College Education with us. 


“ We have been assured by a competent judge, one who 
resided many years in that country, that a boy leaves col- 
lege in America with about the same quantity of learning 
that is acquired in the Academies near London—with the 





delight, some exquisite touches and a few genuine expres-|. 





Greek Alphabet and Latia to translate a stray quotation.” 
—p.2. | * 






— 








Inetruction for the poor. 

“ Taking into account about two millions of aegroes who 
are wholly without instruction, we should probably fad a 
much larger proportion of persons in America destitute of 
even the knowledge of reading and writing than in any 
part of Europe, except Russia and Turkey (why this ex- 

jon ?): certainly a much larger portion than ia a 
country which of late years it has been the fashion, 
with persons who know nothing of its concerns to cry 
down as hopeless and incurable—we mean Spain."—p. 
425. 


Administration of Justice. 

“The Law of America,as well as the administration of it 
was, Girst, copied from that of England, and what is left of 
the original practice, is the only part that is really bene- 
ficial. ® * * * * We have seen other accounts of the most 
unimpeachable integrity which represents the condition of 
these state courts,—the courts be it remarked whose de- 
cisions are the most numerous and influential—in a far 
more degraded light than Captain Hall has thought it pru- 
dent to represent. From these accounts we are satisfied 
that the Judicial character is rendered despicable far below 
what a European can easily comprehend.—pp. 434—436. 


Morality of the United States. 


“ This [universal desire of gain] seems to produce an 
unhappy effect; leads a great portion of the people to a 
species of trickery and deccit, similar to what is found a- 
mong the traffickers of the Hebrew nation scattered thro’ 
Poland, Germany, Holland, and England. The specula- 
tions of landjobbers, bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and dealers insfunds, conduct operations to an extent, and 
influence a great part of the people in a degree far beyond 
any thing that can be conceived by those acquainted even 
with the most gambling marts of commerce in Europe. 
# # * «© ®© We are not so ridiculous as to doubt that there 
are to be found in America many individuals of excel- 
lent moral principles and habits, as well as many of res- 
pectable intellectual attainments ; but such characters ap- 
pear to exist in spite of the prevailing system, and to exert 
very little influence on the general tone either of opinion or 
feeling. Democracy administers no stimulus to produce 
such characters; and though the republican government 
may need, it will never use them, whilst all power shall 
depend on the fluctuating will, and coarse passions of an il- 
literate, conceited, encroaching, and sottish populace. * * “ 
The whole of their revolutionary system has been and is hos- 
tile to the developement, or public employment, ° eminent 
qualities for any thing but intrigue and bluster.” —pp. 437 


Excellent influence of the institutions of England, our 
quondam mother, upon us. 


« — our satisfaction has been heightened by observ- 
ing that, in spite of democratical principles and 
practices, the people of the United States have not wholly 
abandoned either the lessons or examples of their ances- 
tors. It is to these they are indebted for whatever of a hu- 
manized aspect they exhibit when compared to the emanci- 
pated colonies of other nations.” 

There! Dear Reader! dost thou feel thy spirit stirring 
within thee ? have the flood gates of thy mighty indigna- 
tion burst open? I dare say not ;—yet for all that art thou 
none the less patriotic, nor wilt thou walk the less plea- 
santly in the glorious ‘ suashine of liberty ' though a brist- 
led and swollen cur be yelping at thee from the door-lin- 
tel ofa palace. D. 


ES 
FALSE NOSES, &c. 


Between every portion of the living machine intimate 
relations exist, which correspond with each other, and 
carry on a reciprocal intercourse of actien. When all 
these actions harmonize perfectly, health is the result: if 
not disease is the consequence. Hence it is that impres- 
sions not only preduce effects on the part to which they 
are directly applied, but on distant organs : and this indi- 
rect effect is produced by syinpathy. Vegetables exhibit 
this property as well as animals—if a leaflet of the sensi- 
tive plant be stimulated by a burning glass, the whole 
leaf contracts, and the footstalk drops: when the brauch- 
es ofthe trees feel the warmth of summer, the sap as- 
cends in the roots ; and, even in frost, it will ascend from 
the roots through the stem, if a branch be introduced in- 
to a hot house. 

This mysterious consent of parts has given rise to some 
of the most singular and absurd superstitions that can be 
Amagined. It was believed, for instance, almost univer- 
sally in the fifteenth century, that an intimate sympathy 
existed not only between parts of a body forming portions 
of one whole, but also between any substance that had 
formed part of a body but was at the time removed from 
it; that if, for example, a piece of flesh was sliced from 
the arm of one person and made to unite to that of a sec- 
ond—the grafted portion would accurately sympathize 
with the body of which it had previously formed part— 
undengeing Gomay and death along with it. ~~ 

But Sir Kenelm Digby, of whose sympathetic powder 
mention will be —_. when, considering yen ay of 
“ super slitious cures preventives,” went itely far- 
ther than this :—he asserted, that such a miraculous con- 
sent existed between the body and all that had previously 
formed part of it—that if we were to run a hot iron into 
the excrement of any person—he would feel a sensation of 
burning in the part whence it had proceeded. 

The writer of a recent article on animal tism, in 
the American Q ly Review, (No. VIII.) has referred 
to the ancient superstition that grafts of flesh, united to 
another body, died when the person died from whom they 
had been taken: and he has quoted a case from Thouret’s 
work on animal magnetism—of « man at Brussels, who 
— amhh pupeny sem te paen 

w every useful pu , unti . 
from whom it was taken, happened to die, when it sudden- 
ly became cold and livid and finally fell off. Some of our 
readers may not be aware of the meaning of this Taliaco- 
tian operation or nose grafting, notwithstanding it has en- 

the attention of the medical public ey dur · 

the present century. It may be briefly stated that, 
during the fifteenth century, in the town Tropes, in Cala- 
bria, three inexperienced persons, Vincent Vianeo of Mai- 
da, Branca and Bo made the first attempts of the kind 
in Europe—for it is an old Incian tion—shaping out 
of the muscles of the arm a piece of flesh, of a nasal form 
and adhering to the limb by a few fibres; the arm was 
subsequently fixed to the place, so that the pared surface 
of the nose came in contact with the raw portion of flesh. 
The arm was kept in this situation until adhesion had ta- 
ken place, when the fibres and vessels which united it with 
the new nose — — Pn the —* century —* 
operation was still farther improved Gaspard ° 
liacozzi or Taliacotius as he has — tatiniged, 
Professor at Bologna, whe acquired such celebrity by 
the operation, that his native city erected a study, in hon- 
or of him, having a nose in its hand, and the operation re- 





Little less singular was the superstition—that the wounds 
of a murdered person will bleed afresh, on the body being 
touched, ever so lightly, in any part, by the murderer.— 
This idea gave rise to the trial by Bierright, which has 
been worked up with so much dramatic skill by Sic Wal- 
ter Scott, in one of his recent novels—“ St. Valentine's 
day or the Fair Maid of Perth.” The annals of judicial 
inquiry furnish us with many instances of this gross super- 
tion which still exists amongst the lower orders in some 
parts ofGreat Britain. 380-2 

A case ofa similar nature, as exhibiting this fancied 
effect of sympathy, is said to have occurred in our own 

, as lately as the year 1767. It is contained ia the 
* g attestation of the Coroner of Bergen county, 
lew Jersey. 

* On the 22d day of September, ia the year of our lord, 
1767, 1, Johannes Demarest, Coroner of the county of 

and province of New Jersey, was present at a view 
of 22 Nicholas Tuers, then lying dead, to- 
gether with the jury which I summoned to enquire of the 
death of the said Nicholas Tuers. At that time a — 
man, named Harry, belonging to Hendrick Christians Za- 
briskie, was suspected of having murdered the said Tuers : 
but there was no proof of it and the negro denied it. I 
asked if he was afraid to touch Tuers. He said no, he 
had not hart him: and immediately came up to the corpse 
lying in the coffin: and then Staats Storm,—one of the 
jurors-—said ‘1 am not afraid of him,’ and stroked the dead 
man’s face,.with his hand, which made no alteration in 


these trials) my back was turned towards the dead bedy, 
when the jury ordered the negro to touch the dead man's 
face with his hand; and then I heard a cry ia the room 
of the people saying : ‘ he is the man‘ and I was desired 
to come to the dead body ; and was told that the said ae- 
gro Harry bad put his hand on Tuers's face, and that the 
blood immediately ran out of the nose of the dead man 
Tuers. I saw the blood on his face, and ordered the ae- 
gro to put his hand agaia on Tuers's face : he did so, and 
— the blood again ran out of the said Tuero's 
Rose at nostrils, near a common table speonful at 
each nostril, as well as I could judge: whereupon the peo- 
ple all charged him with being the murderer: but he deni 
ed it for a few minutes ; and then confessed thet he had 
murdered the said Nicholas Tuers, by first straking him oa 
the head with aw axe, and then driving a wooden pin in 
his ear; though afterwards he said he struck a secead 
time with his axe, and then held him fase till he had done 
Struggling ; when that was done, he awaked some of the 
family and said Tuers was dying he believed.—Johannes 
Demarest, Coroner.’'—(.dnnual Register, for 1767, page 
144.) 
The prevalent opinion, that the murdered body bleeds 
in the presence of the murderer is alluded to by many of 
the older poets. Thus Shakspeare in “ Richard Ill." 
**O! gentlemen, see, sec! dead Henry’s wounde 
« one their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh ' 
‘* Blush, blush, thou lump of foul —— > 
§* For "tis thy presence that eahales this » 
Webster in his tragedy of “ Appius and Virginia,” pub- 
lished about the middle of the seventeenth ccatury, has a 
similar allusion. 

*¢ Her wounds still hleeding at the horrid preseace 

e Of yon stern murderer, till she find revenge.” 
The only other superstitions connected with this sub- 
ject of which we have any knowledge, are the following, 
which are as idle as they are general. 
If a person be suddenly taken with a shivering it is a 
sign, that some one has just then walked over the site of 
his future grave. Probably, as Grose has observed, all 
persons are not subject to this sensation: otherwise the 
inhabitants, of those places whose burial grounds are in 
exposed situations, would live in a constant fit of shak- 
ing. 
Shen & person's cheek or car burns, it is a sign that 
some one is then talking ofhim. If it is the right cheek op 
ear, the discourse is to his advantage: if the left, to his 
disadvantage. 
Lastly. When the right eye itches, the party effected 
will shortly cry: if the left, he will laugh.— Virginia Lit. 
Museum. 





A Moriseo Ballad. In Don Manuel Quiotana’s preface 
io a selection of Spanish poetry (Poesias Selectas, Madrid, 


ue | 1807,) the reader will find a very lively and interesting de- 


scription of the peculiar national characteristics, &c of 
the Spanish romances, from which the ballad before us is 
selected as a specimen of that style of composition. They 
were extremely popular and deservedly so. The chastity 
and brilliancy of imagery,—the freshness and vigor of 
style—the delicate tune of maternal feeling and the ele- 
gant simplicity of expression which distinguishes these lit- 
tle pieces, place them in strong contrast with the extrava- 
gant and oftentimes unintelligible raphsodies of subse- 
quent poets (especially the culleranismos) whose principal 
aim, it would seem from their works, is to perplex the un- 
derstanding by far-fetched metaphor and obscure allu- 
sion. The general applause which greeted the public ap- 
pearance of the first collection of these somanceros, (as 
they were entitled) induced Lope de Vega and Gongora, 
the most eminent poets of the day to attempt that descrip- 
tion of composition. By the way, it is much to be lameat- 
ed that the latter, whose genius was decidedly of the first 
order, did not adhere more closely to the style of the 
beautiful models before him—Many of his earlier produc- 
tions are full of merit ; but the observant reader will here 
and there, detect among them some of those blemishes 
which occur so frequently in his later writings, after his 
taste had become wholly vitiated. Lope also abounds in 
conceit and gross affectation, but his defects bear no com- 
parison with those of the famous inventer of the eultismo— 
Petersburgh, Jan. 1830. — 


“No EN AZULES TAHELIES,” &c. 
No crescent sabres bright with gold 
Beneath their azure sashes’ fold— 
No Lybian Turbans gracefully 
Their tall plumes waving light and free - 
As the afflicted soldiery 
Of Aliatar, hapless Moor, 
Arrayed in mourning—four by four, 
The city enter solemnly. 


— N, 


In sadness marching, on they come 
With trumpet hoarse and muffled drun:. 


The Phenix glancing in its pride 
Upon their banners floating wide, 
That flashed with beam so fiery, 
The winds breathed on it fearfully, 
Is now alas! in sign of woe, 
By the sad bearer carried low ; 
The gathering emblem sweeps the plain, 
And on the silk is many a stain— 
To sadness marching, é&c. 


A hundred men from Lybias plain 
Formed Aliatar’s gallant train, 


When to defend Mobril and save 
His brether, rode that warrior brave, ° 


He sallied forth on courser gay : 

Stretched on a sable bier ; to day 

They bear him lifeless through the gate, 

From whence he urged his stced so late. 
In sadness marching, &c. 


Among the reeds that lined the way 
The master knights in ambush lay, 
From whence they rushed out furiously 
Upon their coming enemy— 
On that eventful day was slain 
Brave Aliatar: and his train 
Unavanquished still, tho’ once o’ercome,— 
Are now returning slowly home. 

Ie sdhoess morching, é&c. 


How deep oh! Zayda, is thy woe ! 

And from thine eyes the bright tears flow 
More freely than the crimson tide 

When hapless Aliatar died. 

Say love! didst thou her grief behold ? 
Or touched with pity, draw the fold 
More Grmly round those shaded eyes 


Ia sadness marching, &c. 


Nor does fair Zayda only weep— 

Alike are plunged in sorrow deep 

All those who drink of Genils’ tide, 

Or dwell where Darro’s waters glide, 

The fair bewail a lost gallant— 

The brave—a warrior passed away— 

The high ia birth a peer lament— 

The poor regret their friendly stay. 
In sadness marching, on they come 
With trumpet hoarse and muffled drum. 

— Virginia Museum. 


EEE 
Selected from Foreign Papers and Literary 
Journals received at the Office of the Galaxy 
and Mercury. 


PAGANINI, AND THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 


Paganini. the wonder of the continent for his perform. 
ance on the violin, has been s0 long solicited to come to 
this country, that it is not improbable the amateurs will 
be indulged with this prince of fiddlers before the next 
concert season is over. Nothing but his fantastic spirit 
has hitherto kept him away ; for this i maestro 
is as fantastic as any ofthe grandissimo sigvoras that con- 
descend to carry off fen thousand a season from 
our land of Gothicsm and guineas. He has his fantasies 
of all kinds in th¢most i ; and he too 
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demned him to the use of but ene string to his violin ; and 
it is out of his expleits on this one string, which he makes 
equivalent to the four, that his chief celebrity has been 
made. This is charlatanism, of course ; but it is then on- 
ly the more suitable to the character. But his tone is 
said to be pre-eminently bold, his execution complete, and 
his conception brilliant, original, and superb. 

If he be the musical genius that he is described, Paga- 
nini has well chosen the violin; for no instrument of all 
the inventions of musical ingenuity is equal to the violin 
for the direct transmission of the finest impulses of the 


wousical mind. 


The violin holds in the orchestra the highest rank : it 
always, and of right, is in the hands of the leader ; for the 
grand point of instrumental imitation is the human voice, 
and no instrument approaches by its tone, its delicacy of 
execution, and its brilliancy, so close to the human voice 
as the violin. Its origin is in the remotest antiquity. Ber- 
nardin Mafici, the cardinal, born in 1514, in his treatise 
on inscriptions and medals, gives an antique of 
playing with a bow on au instrument i 
but which was called the lyre. The Nublium and the 
Psalterium of the ancient Jews, are said to have strongly 
the violin, as the Psalterium of the present day 


Eaphorion, in his book De Isthmiis, describes an an-| Fpe lonely genius of the night. 
cient instrument called Magadis, which was surrounded O, who shall say what feet have trod - 
by strings, and which, placed on a pivot, turned round, Upon thy reot’s encircling sod ! 
— * —* drew his bow across it. This machine What weeping eyes thy branches made 
The hieroglyphics of Peter Valerian, p. 628, c.4, have| Their hidden sorrow’s grateful shade‘ 
a figure of a muse holding a bass viol in her hand. Phi- What mail'd hand, amid thy bowers, 
lostratus, _ taught at Athens in the * * Nero, thus For beauty’s breast, despoil’d thy flowers ; 
describes yre—* supported re against F : * 
his left leg, while he beat time by striking his fost Gn Go| 2üü — —— 
ground ; in his right hand he held the bow, which he drew| Vyhat mind its inspiration felt ! 
across the s A —* Ney in slightly inwards ; he Or, since thy lofty head was Girst 
towched th hi hand, keeping the knuck- A germ, in Earth's warm bosom nursed 
cate ips og This was of the nature of the — 
22 ba. The 1 plect hould What waves of human life gone by, 
generally translated by bow, though it is uncertain wheth- Through ages, to Eternity ! 
et gy ee ————⏑——— merely to strike the ° * ® * 
strings. the middle ages violin family were nu- ; 
merous, though the instrument had not attained its present a eae te eeepc ag 
exactness of shape. The troubadours were often called memories m their ruins well, 
Violleurs, or violin players. It was in high estimation in What mightier ruins they have known, 


tending to the lute, beautifully wrought with ivory and the 
ious metals. 


‘The modern violin has been brought into celebrity by a Of Henry's quill, and Wolsey’s fall! 

Jong succession of : ne performers. Of the fair Buleyn’s blood-stain'd pall ! 

“ied Jan 1713, 4 meee Gret ¢ — Of marty'd Askew's virgin bier! 

i january aged ears. 

oe of the Roman school. . Of grey-hair'd Salisbury’s madden’d fear! 
Tartini was of a noble Venitian family. He died in Of gallant Surrey’s pen and pinme, 

1770, first vielin master of the church of St. Anthony, in His passion, promise, and his doom ! 

Foése. Of crowns and idols, altars broke, 


In Germany, the violin received great cultivation during 


the last two 


ta France the violin was brought into favor by 


sini, an Italian, 
Catharine 


ors and basses, 


a Swede, the first violinist of histime. Banister, an Eng- 
lishman, succeeded Baltzar. At the latter end of Charles 
II.'s reign, Nicolas Matteis, an Italian, arrived, and aston- 


ished every one 


style of bowing and his shakes were peculiarly fine. _ 
Francesco Geminiani, born at Lucca about 1666, a dis- 


iple of Corelli, 
died in Ireland 


tions. 


96. 
of the general taste on the vivlin hy bis publica- | Kem! 
Veracini, the first violinist of his time, and a 
man of great power of composition, arrived iu London in 


1716. 


Felice Giardini, a Piedmentese, and pupil of Semis, ar- 
rived in England in 1750. His first performance was for 
the benefit of Cuzzoni, at the little theatre in the Haymar- 
ket, when he played a solo and a concerto. The 

rivalled the loudest ever 
1755 he led at the Opera. 
facility iu embellishing 


common airs extempore, were surprising. After a long BOSTON MERCURY. 
residence he retired to Italy. 

William Cramer was born ir Manheim in 1744; about «< By your sweet favor we intend no harm to the city.” 
1773 he came to London, and succeeded Giardini as lead- Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
er of the Opera band for 
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like a 


to de Medicis. Lully flourished in the time o. 
Louis XIV. 1652. 

age furnished France with a multitude of fine violin per- 
formers. In England the violin became 

Restoration. Charles 11. established a band of violin ten- 


cility f ing at sight was extraordinary. Asa leader 
he 4 —— —* 
pal native violinists 


. But new instruments are always to be avoid 
have a good tone, it is almost sure to grow 
best 


‘“" INTERESTING CEREMONY AT ESHER PLACE, 
@KCE THE RESIDEKCE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
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sent from Piedmont by — Brisenc 
The conservatoire has in the present 
popular at the 
and placed at their head Thomas Baltzar, 


by his mastery of the instrument ; his 


was leader of the orchestra at Naples. He 
in 1762, aged He was a great im- 


iven to Garrick. In 
His elegance of bowing, his 
passages, and his taste in varying 


nearly twenty years. He led at 
ended ie 1704 His execution 


were, Corbett, leader of 
10; he died in 1748 ;—Dubourg, leader of 


the king's band in Ireland ; hedied in London, in 1767 ; 
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containing three medals, commemorative of the period of 


which scems almost a requiem to the fading glories of the 
declining tree. 


Lines on the Tulip tree in Esher Place, once the Residence 
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as; 2 trunk of which was 
England from North America,about two years 

given to the venerable lady by Mr. 
the author of the prefeuud works 


lip-tree. eS ene ter own home, she 
ly returned f tn sat gaa f 
ly rom ofthe tree o 
her friends, the family of hose character, as 


» which long bore “ the name of Pelham and its 
virtues.” 


When the young sapling was put into the ground by the 
venerable lady, it was accompanied with a little casket, 


its planting, and of the origin of the tree. One, of the U- 
nited States of America, another of the New South Amer- 
ican Republic, and the third of George the Fourth of 
Great Britain. The ceremony was particularly striking, 
from the remarkable age of the lady, and that of the pre- 
sent tree; also of the one it was to succeed, and the celc- 
brated antiquity of Esher Place itself. 

‘ A recent beautiful little voiume, entitled “ The Casket,” 

ives us a copy of verses on the Tulip-tree of Esher-place, 
rom the pen of the daughter of the venerable lady who 
bore the chief part in the above interesting ceremony. The 
following are extracts from this plaintive little poem, 


of Cardinal Wolsey, now that of John Spicer, Esq. 
Tree of the olden time, be mine 
To visit at thy solemn shrine, 
When o'er thy dark majestic boughs 
The moona holy stillness throws, 
And pale thou stand'st beneath her light 


Of greatness in its strength o’erthrown, 
Would they not speak of many a name 
Blurr'd or embalm'd by storied fame— 


By Luther's heaven-directed stroke, 
And Britaiu's sons at once set free 
In glorious Christian liberty ! 

Mr. Kean is in town, and is advertised to play (gratuit- 
ously, as we understand the notice) at Drury Lane, in- 
stead of Covent Garden as was expected. We sincerely 
hope the reason for this change which is stated in the 
Times of yesterday is not the true one. We are there in- 
formed, that Mr. Kean came up to town on purpose to ful- 
fil his promise of performing three nights gratuitously at 
Covent Garden Theatre, in aid of the funds of that house, 
but that he insisted on playing on those particular nights 
in the week (Monday, Wednesday and Friday,) which are 
devoted to Miss Kemble's performances. This was posi- 
tively (and most properly, as we conceive ,) refused by Mr. 
ble; and the consequence is, that Mr. Kean consid- 
ers himself exonerated from his promise. If this state- 
ment should tura out to be exact, we fear Mr. Kean’s con- 
duct in the affair will be looked upon, even by his most 
earnest admirers, as something worse than impolite.— 
Kean commences his performances at Drury Lane on 
Monday. On Tuesday last he was waited on by a depu- 
tation from the Shakpearean Club of Stratferd-on-Avon, 
who presented him with an honorary medal. 














THE LOST DINNER, 
OR A CORPULENT GENTLEMAN'S ADVENTURE. 
‘6 Oh that this too solid flesh would melt, thaw and resolve itself 


junto a dew.” 
6¢ Let me have men about me that are fat.°’ Julius Caesar. 


—Clegg, his pupil, leader of the Opera band ;—Pinto,| Of alll the plagues with which Old Nick has attempted| Baltimore Kommershal, Scientifk and Missilaneous Dale 
born of Italian parents, leader at the Opera, and after-| to disturb the quiet of this blessed world, [ think there is Margazeen and Advertizer.” Give me steam enough 
wards at, Drury diane se orate, alec dead, mes a rect | 208 equal to the disposition which half the community) 90d I will move the world.” “Old Mes.” Vol. 972794 
2222 .F. great —J——— ting fat people. 1 can speak feelingly on| —No. 37453. I did cast a sort of sheep’s-eye at my 
‘ The Gner order of violins are expensive instruments; a | this point, for I am a fat man myself. Your lean fellows| Surniture, to see if prechance any of the ominous rust on 


live in quiet; nobody think of poking fun at them, or 
jostling them io the street, or squeezing them in a crowd 
or a stage coach or a box at the theatre. They slip thro’ 
the common rubs and crosses of life as easily as a snake 
through the bushes. A starveling has an immunity a- 
gainst all tribulation : but a fat man—there is no mercy 
for him: he is a butt for all the jokes that are current ; 
there is po sharp shooting but hits him. He is too pro- 
mintat a mark toescape. The lean ones envy his goodly 
size and revenge themselves the only way they can, by 
ridiculing what they would fain participate in, but find it 
beyond their reach, as the fox turned up his right-honora- 


Who would not be fat if he could? I don’t see any 
harm in being fat. It is sheer malice and envy that would 
set the world against fat people who, generally speaking, 
are the most useful and good natured of the community : 
fruges consumere nati, they keep the markets up,and make 
trade flourish. If to be fat isto be hated, says Falstaff, 
then are Pharaoh's lean kine to be loved. I think so too. 
I hate Jean folks, they make me think of a famine ; and 
short commons are an abomination unto mea of my con- 
dition. But let me come to the point, and the point of 
the matter is that | make it a point never to refuse an in · 
vitation to dinner. Now | received an invitation to one 
last week, the most magnificent dinner that has been eat- 
en in the city these fifty years. The very mention of the 
dishes made my mouth ‘water. Alderman Gobble who 
gave the dinner knows how to create an appetite in his 
guests a specification of his tit-bits. I weed not stop 
— — — which the worthy alder- 
man had promised and with which I regaled my imagina- 
Gen for a week in anticipation of the feast. Suffice it to 
say it was a meal Gt for a gourmand, and I had raised an 
appetite Git te do justice to it. Oh ye demons of disap- 

! How could ye serve me such a trick as to balk 

of that dinner! j 
For as may ill luck would have it, T happen to live just 
now about ten miles frem Boston. There is no difficulty, 


town,—and that is true enough in the case of ordinary 
folks, but see what plagues beset a fat man! I had be- 
and was the first to get into the stage, 
when a disagreement arose about the space which I oc- 





— r ——— — 


“ Not im the daytime, my lad,” said I, as 1 seated my- 
self snugly on the back seat. “First come, first serve.— 
I have got my place, now the others may take theirs, | 
paid for my seat. Isn't it a bargain.” 

“ But the others can’t all get in,’ said the driver. 

* Then let them ride on the top,” answered J. 

“Really Mr. Sugarhogshead,” said he, “hado't you 
better ride on the top yourself ?"’ 

“For heaven's sake no,” said another ; “ don’t put that 
great fat chuff on the top: he'll make us top-heavy and 
overset us.” 

‘1 have no notion of riding on the top,” said J, “ so you 
may make yourselves easy on that score.” 

“ But you must get out,” said they, “and wait for the 
next stage.” 

“ And what will become of my dinner,” said f. $ 

‘“ Here is Mes. Pickleton and her seven children who 
will all be disappointed of places in the city if they do not 
arrive at two o'clock.” 

“ And [ shall be disappointed of iny dinner if 1 do not 
reach Alderman Gobble's at the same time.” 

“ "Tis enough to try the patience ef Job,” said Mrs. 
Pickleton. 

% Don't talk to me about Job,” said 1; “he never bad 
an invitation to such a dinner in his life.” 

“ But you cannot go with us,” said they. 

“ But I must go with you,” said 1. So saying, l threw 
back my head, and composed myself on my seat and let 
them see that I was not tobe moved. After some alterca- 
tion with the other passengers, the driver shut the coach 
door aad left me within alone. Presently I heard a smack 
of the whip, and the horses started. 1 thought we set off 
with a very easy pace, and was highly delighted to find 
myself sele possessor of the inside of the coach where | 
had expected to be annoyed by the company of Mrs. 
Pickleton and her seven children. 

We travelled at so easy and camfortable a rate that 1 
fell into a doze, an infirmity to which I am somewhat ac- 
customed, though not in stage coaches. I dreamt of be- 
ing at Alderman Gobble's dinuer, where I kept eating and 
eating till] thought l never should have enough. What 
was the most singular of all was thatthe more [ ate, the 
hungrierI grew. Methought the dinner lasted uncon- 
scionably long, till at last l awoke from pure hunger. | 
was fairly starved out of my dream. “ Sureiy,"thought I, 
as I awoke, “‘ we must have got to Boston by this time.” 
I pulled out my watch.—It was kalf past two! “ Heav- 
ens !” exclaimed J, “‘ where are we!”"—I jumped up and 
looked out of the carriage and——and there was I at the 
very place of starting, we had not moved a rod all the 
while.—The driver had taken the horses away and driven 
off with another stage whilst | was dreaming of Alderman 
Gobble’s dinner. 





For the Galaxy and Mercury. 
‘6 I had a dream, which was not all a dream ;”” 
V— —————gleep hath its own work’, 
And a wide realm of wild reality.” 

I had partaken largely of the luxurics of the earth, the 
air, and the sea, and had retired to“ mine own roome,’: 
at peace with all “ the world and I myself.” ‘hie after- 
noon shall be devoted to contemplation, I mentally re- 
solved. Forthwith I was seated in my own arm-chair 
What is the world coming to, said I, as F mused upon an 
interesting account of some experiments upon locomo- 
tive carriages, | had read in the forenoon. But moral 
were succeeded by philosophical speculations, and I be- 
came mere and more profoundly engaged, when I was 
startled by a deep rumbling noise in the street. . I start- 
ed up—flew to the window.—An immense carriage, seem- 
ingly drawn or guided Ly no animal or human power, 
rolled with immense velocity to the door, and there stop- 
ped with a startling quickness. Ou the side next me was 
written seemingly in words of fire, 

& The Silizen Stemer, or Boston and New York Ourle.” 

A youth on the front of the carriage, and whom I had 
not hitherto observed, pointed what seemed like a very 
small field piece towards my door—there was a slight 
rushing noise—and then a missile was thrown with some 
violence against the door. The carriage rolled like an 
avalache onward, after its momentary delay. I'll solve 
the problem, said I, as I rushed down stairs—seized the 
missile, and retreated back to my room. It was a pamph- 
let, wrapped in coarse brown paper weighing perhaps 
halfa pound, What is this? What jargon ! 

“ The U.S. Steme Paper or Boston, New York and 


Rip Van Winkle's trusty fire.ock had reste¢ on my fur. 
niture ; I did feel slightly agitated: but mastering such 
feelings, I viewed the strange looking page, in a still 
stranger dialect. Spurning the close print, I turned to my 


and ran it over till something caught my glance. 
“ Tragico-comico or laf and gro fat. Among the mane 
melankole and lugubreus aksedents kawzed bi steme: it is 


Kronekl.’ 


engins. But mi lade kud not keep step after all, for af- 
ter she had invented a patent steme kettle boilur hwhitch 


hur kittle on the valv—the pot rekoiled and “ hortibile 
dictu” noked the old lade out ov hur sensis, for she haz 
pertinashusle uzed horse power ever sinse. 


desifur tho wehav kuriusly egsamined it—it looks lik 
. Calypso or Kalize. 


gins warranted imbustible—These invaluable machines 
entirely supersede the necessity of house-hold servants 


man ioventions. Unlike servants they are mute, docile 
and perfectly safe.—But the following certificates will 
have more weight than any thing wé can say on the sub- 


patent steam domestic engines long enough to test their 
utility—and J cheerfully give my assent to their unrivalled 
superiority over any thing of the kind, being perfectly 
safe and easily mauaged. No accident has happened to 
my family from using it, except that my wife was lamed 
by a sudden explosion, but her death was occasioned by 
a subseqent exposure (the wound mortifying) thus en- 
_ tirely exonerating your admirable engine. 

Signed S. Gill. 
Venus Paul Adonis, respektfulle informs hiz frends and 









apied in the vehicle. The driver asserted that [ had ta- 
kea but one seat, and all the others in the coach were en- 


g®Eed before me. Now as he undertook to prove by re- " 


the public, that hiz patent steme hare cutting and beerd 
' shaving engin isnow in suksesfal opperashun at No. 5 





yu. IJtiz mi paramount dute to inform yu and the public 


favorite place ia all periodicals—the advertising sheet, 


our gud fortshune too present our reeders with wun ov a 
les serous natshure—It is from the “ Pacific Oshun 


Goths are in Rome—or horse-power redivivus.”’ 
Miss Arabella Pry, a venerabl maden lade ov this plase, 
bein rezolved too keep pase with the kwik step ov the 
aje, had alredde diskarded horse power, in hur kulinare 


realized hur hiest exspectashuns bi inkawshusle plasing 


We cope the follwing kurius advertizement from a vere 
old paper printed at Beston 1930—Its name we cannot 


l.and I. Kidder have for sale a few patent steme en- 


They are really invaluable, the “ Ne plus ultra” of hu- 


I do hereby certify that l have used I. and I. Kidder’s 


— — 








i lar admeasurement that my immense rotundity ef cor- | men ma be shavd in the short spase of wun sekkund 
poratioa as he was pleased to call it, occupied at least 
space enough for four, he maintained that all the others | fashionabl stile in the breef spase of too sekkunds. 
should seat themselves Grst aud then I might get in if I 
could. 


Thare hare ma also be dressed in the most elegant and, . 


As 
sertiu unfounded insinuashuns hav bin skandalusle dis- 
semenated and malishusle propagated bi sertin babblin 
nuse mungers with respekt too the safte ov our engin we 
uunble subjoin the follving. 

Mr. Adonis, Sir,—Pleze too aksept mi umbl apoloje 
for the slite unezinis the unfortshunate aksedent ov 
whitsh | was the unfortshunate hawze, must hav kawsed 


thatthe slite cut from eer to eer hwhile under the oppe- 
rashun ov voore ehsellent patent steme hare cutting &c. 
&c. waz entirele oing too mi wunderfule krooked throte 
and not to enny fault in yoor ekscelent &c. &c. whitch | 
beg leve too rekkomend too the publik az an ekscelicnt 
&c. &c.—taking also the egregius liberte too ad that mi 
poor throte wazentirele kured by the konstant applika- 
shun ov mi own patent steme balsomik life-restoring me- 
dikament—for sale at 50 cents a jar—sined with mi own 
naine. 

Lyman Trueman. 


Ekspircd in the most ekscroosheasing torments, khaw- 
zed by the bursten of his own nule invented patent steme 
pokket ammanuensis for the yuse of invalids—John 
Smith of —— 

Zounds, cried 1, startingup ina most tremendous 
rage—if this scandalous editor of this d—n U.S. Stemer 
dont get a most confounded But never had man less 
cause to bein a passion, for on a careful iavestigation 
l found that l had enjoyed a most refreshing nap, and 
had just beea awakened by my owa chubby faced boy, 
who kept bawling into my ear, “ Father, breakfast is 
ready. Supper, you mean, my son, I said, as 1 hoisted 
him on my shoulder and descended to the tea-table. 
Jonn Ssitn. 








For theGalaxy and Mercury. 
Messrs. Editors,—Last Monday morning, as my eyes 
were expanding with wonder and admiration at the sight 
of one of those masses of miscellaneous matter, which in 
sunny weather may be daily seen floating down Wash- 
ington-street, they were suddenly attracted to a piece of 
paper, which was just iv the act uf “being let fall” from 
the Lady’s reticule. 1 walked on and picked it up; but 
why I had not presented it to the Lady I am ata loss to 
answer, unless by acknowledging the complete state of 
estrangement my mind wasin. I have kept it now a week, 
with the intention of returning it to the Lady when |! 
should again see her ; but, I fear “ we shall ne'er see her 
like again,” so! present it to you to be published, if you 
please, for the use of all love stricken swains who may be 
at a loss in what language to couch their compliments to 
their fuir Rosalindas. 


Yours, &c. BENEDICT. 





“ Mrs Roaselendia 

I ex pect to tende on the dancen Schoul 
And if it would bee a pleasure to you 
To tend on it it would bee aplaure to 
Me to care you to it My dear and if not wright 
To me and I shant go to it this frem your 
Trew love — cl 

ee Eee a 


RED-JACKET IS NO MORE! 

‘¢ He has gone to the land where his fathers have > 

Whoee ghosts will rejuice iu the fame of their son. 
The Great Spirit called him to himself, on the morning 
of January 20, while at his residence at the ladiau village, 
near Buffalo. He had seen eighty winters. Asa warri- 
or, he was brave beyond most of his brethren ; as an ora- 
tor he excelled all his nation, and it is said that no man 
who ever lived in our land, could so mould the feelings of 
his hearers, to his own will. He was warmly attached to 
the customs of his fathers, aud resolutely opposed the in- 
troduction of the manners of the whites. He carried this 
feeling so far that he would ever, converse. in 
— language, though he was well acquainted 
with tt. 








Mad Dog Meeling. Canipe madness has extended so 
much in Elmira and adjacent.towns, in Tjoga county, N. 
Y. that a public meeting was held at the village of Horse- 
Heads, on the 13th inst. and it was resolved to kill every 
dog which should be seen at large; and the meeting 
pledged themselves to save harmless and indemnify every 
individual who shall be concerned in carrying their resolu- 
tion inte effect.~ ‘They also offered a bounty of 20 cents 


for every 's head, for three months, to be paid by the 
chairman aad secretary. 
A“ d—d” blunder. A speech of Mr. Frelinghuysen, of 


the U. States Senate, appeared the other morning in the 
Washington Telegraph, in which was the expression, “that 
he would be d—d if he voted fur the bill, and that was the 
same as if he swore it.” It created considerable as- 
tonishment, particularly as Mr. F. is on@of the last men 
from whom such an expression would be supposcd to 
come, The Telegraph explained the matter the next 
day: a young man in the printing office mischievously 
wrote the exceptionable words at the conclusion of the 
speech, without any intention or expectation that they 
would in the paper ; bat the compositor stuck to 
the rule, “ follow copy, *— it fly out of the window,” 
and thus it went to the world. 4 





Yankee Character. The Yankees I see are insisting 
upon it that neither of the two great novelists of the day 
understand their national character, and I cannot but a- 
gree with them, that every attempt of either to delineate 

» has failed. 
The following trifling anecdote seems to me as strikingly 
illustrative of at least a part ofthe Yankee character. 

Being at New Haven last summer, | stepped into a bar- 
ber’s shop on Sunday morning to get shaved, and found 
Strap (a genuine Yankee) engaged in cutting a man's 
hair with a number of gentlemen around him, waiting to 
be shaved. Some impatience being manifested at the de- 
tention, Strap, by way of apology, exclaimed—“Oue_ mi- 
nute, gentlemen—I don’t make it a pint [point] generally 
speaking to cut hair a Sabba’ day, but [don't like to lose 
nine-pence.— Constellation. 

A farmer hired a sailor to dig a lot of potatoes for him, 
and at Jack's request, gave him a bottle of rum in ad- 
vance. The sailor not having made his appearance at 
dinner, the farmer thought it was owing to his anxiety to 
complete tlie job; but going into the garden about four 
o'clock he perceived the sailor stretched at length, with 
his head reclining against a stump, and the bottle lying 
empty by hisside. ‘ You drunken dog,” suid the farmer, 
“why aint you digging my potatoes?” To which the sai- 
lor, raising up, hiccupping and holding on by the stump, 
replied, “ come now, I say, shipmate, if you want your po- 
tatoos dug, fetch ‘em on, for damme if I'm going to run all 
round the lot after ‘em.” 


wae 
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Ta Ne , Gideos Williams, Esq. late of Taunton. 

Ia ay , Mr. Pareun Keaney, 44. ef 

lo Marblehead, Price, @ ; — Lewis Browa, Rb cou 
Meeser il mos. 

on Tepes Mi, Bitches Howl, of Haverhill, on of Samael H. of the 


formet » 0. 

In Neshea Corellon, denghtes of Wm. Boyaton, Esq. @2. 

** — eet th Te eee of the mctbor, who 
its t » a a ot 

. <4 = fennel 3 Capt. Isaac Brey, © ; Ruth, wife of Wa. 


was att 
Procter, 76; Mrs. Susannah Griff, 57. 
Ia Portemouth, Sarah, wtiow of Samuel Hutchings, Faq. aged % ; 


In Kenrebun:, Jeecph Thomas, Esq. Counseller at Law aged 67. 
In New York, Borena Adelaide Russe!l, aged 2, wite of Lieut. tha 
ward M. R. of the U. 8. Navy, aad deaghter of Capt. Hamlet Fair- 
child; Melcher Peaniman, printer, of Boston, aged 7. . 
Ja Montreal, Gth inst. Samue! Hedge, o native of W arwick in 8 
State, in the Sth year of his age. He was twuther of tke Rev. Lev 
Hedge, LL.D. professor of Meral Philosophy ur Uarvatd Vaiversits, 
had resided in Canada nearly BW ycars. — 

At eea, in the Gulf of Siam, July , after a divtreesing illacss,Capt 
Jonathan H. Chapman, master of brig Reaper, eget 20. 
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Masonit Caltndar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
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Marriagtsa. 


on city, Franilin Smith te Joanna, daughter of the late Benj. 

. Wells. 

a Gould te Emeline, youngest daughter of the late Abner 
r. 

fn Lynn, Thomas Nasonto-Hannah G. Griffin ; Samuel Bachellor, 


3d, to Lydia —— 
inSelem, Isaac P. organ, of Danvers, to Rebeeca Gladdins. 
In Hingham, James M. dard to Deborah Sprague. 


In Scituate, Elijah Clapp, 4th, to Temperance Lapham.’ 

In Stoneham, Leonard Gilson, of Woburn, to Sally Bryant. 

In Groton, George W. Stacy, formerly of Boston, toSarah Boit ;—- 
Rev. Ephraim Abbot, Professor of Westford Academy, to Abigail tv. 
deughter of Amos Bancroft, M. D. 7 

In Keene, N. H. Rev. Charles Robinson, of Groten, Mass, to Dian- 
* oom — ——— —— hea N. H. Sentinel. 

n am Drew to Mary Ann — 

In New York, Arthur Tracy Junes, formerly of Boston, to Caroline 

In Maryland, Hon. William D. Martin, a Representative in Con- 
gress from South Carolina, to Sally Maria, daughter of the Hun. Cle- 
ment Dorsey, Representative in Congress from Maryland. 


Deaths. 
iscity, Susa ife of Wm. Hovey, aged 22. 
he ~ sear head Ir. 32; Mrs. — +3 Grant, 70. 
i Reynolds, 30; Elizabeth, wile of James Dalton, 32. 
Mrs. Charlotte M. one, 29; Samuel, son of Melvin Lord, 2. 
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Union, Nantucket, Monday ’ é 
Monitor, Waltham, Munday i 
Aurora, Teominster, * 

St Peters, Newburyport, —* 
Liberty, Reverly, is 
Rural, Quincy, * 
Mount Vernon, Relehertown, - 
Connuthian, Concord, ia 
Middlesex, Franungham, ‘Tuesday. 
Union, Dorchester, “ 
Cassia, Medford, * 
(sood Samaritan, Reading, * 
Jerusalem, Northampton, = 
Republican, Gill, * 
Unity, Ipswich, * 
St John’s Boston, ‘Tueeday 
Essex, Salem, ‘Tuesday 
St Mark's, Newburyport, be 
Tyrian, Gloucester, ae 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, w ednesday 
Philanthropic, Marbichead, Wednesdey 
St Albans, Wrentham, * 
Jordan, Danvers, pin 
Paco, Saco, ” J 
Harmony, Northfield, o 
Mount Hermon, Malden, « 
Norfolk Union, Randolph F 
Hiram, Lexi My Thuredey 
Merrimack, Haverhill, * 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, pad 
Constellation, Dedham, * 
— << : 
isi t Stoughton, . 
Washingtos, Roxbury, “ 
Columbian, Boston, reday 
Meridian, Needham, Friday | 
Ohi Colony, Hingham, * 
Mount Zion Chapter, Stoughton Mond: 
Franklin, Greenteld, * Wednesday 
Washington, R. A. Ralem, Thureday 
= — 
SALES AT AUCTION. * 
On SATURDAY, (To-morrow,) at half-past 9 o’eleck. . es 
At Cunningham’s Auction Room. > hes, ; 
A variety of genteel Furniture, among which are hair eloth co 
fancy and common chairs, Grecian and plain card tables, dining 7 os ¥ 

— do, carpets, brass fire sets and fenders, time pines, large oi ’ i 

looking glasses, emall do, settee, and cushi of pan 
rich cut glass ware, b. p. Liverpool dining and ‘ware, dessert — 
set, any bureaus, mahogany high pest, Soll commen hed- { 
steads, beds and bedding, several pair ——— 

easy chair, wash and light stands, @ variety ot i 

irun, a J 
a ey: > . 
Several stoves anda lot ef funnel, largp. Bu stove and 
@pperatus. - * x eee 
fire bricks. : Pe, 
A good second hand London piano forte, ‘and books of music. 
A second hand patest lever gold y ease. , | ee 
1 patent flute with silver plug keys. —— * * 
: fowling piece, 3 : . ee ; . 
new wagon or sleigh hasnecsess pra’ i 
, _ Jed CUNNINGHAM, Auctioncer. —— | : 
OnSATURDAY, (To-morrow,) at 1-8 past 9 o'clock. ° 
At Dorr & Allen's Auction Reom, cornes of Milk and 8. 
A variety of house Furnitare, vis. hair cloth couches, fancy and 
common chairs, bureaus, beds, F carpets, look- 
ing glasses, fire ects, -~glass Aiwa” furniture, etc 
An invoice of blankets, aworted sizes. ae 
m assortment of good Cloth consisting of cam * 
cloaks, ladies” do of camlet, top cone, lin shin do, pantaloons, rte a 
Also, 75 pair ladies’ and children’s shees, 6 de custom made “2 
toes. At 12 o’clock. , . rk 
40 boxes lemons, in good order. — 
At half past 12 0’clock. 
An excellent James's patent ing steve. 
Ao assortment of Jewelry, guld plated block and swivel seals, safe- 
ty chaing ciarb and sill: watch chains and rings, bead and pleted purses. 
Also, 12 French glaziers’ diamonds ; 4 plate do ; fancy work bask * 
1 case Phosphorus lights. 
DORR & ALLEN, Auctioneers. 
ee * 
REAM OF ALMOND S— 
Tate FOR IwPROVING ose BEAUTIFVING THE COMPLEXION. 
truly aston i 
effect, yet mild, innocent and pleasant in p ico we 
it removes Freckles, limples, Redness, Tan, and all Cutaneous E- ‘ 
ruptions, —— s delightful and —— — and gredually 4 
to the face, neck’ aud arme;e healthy sod jurceile places edaingtonte 
arms, . addi il- 
liancy even to the fairest and most —** — 
Mothers nursing their offspring, will fiad the Cream of Almonds a ‘ 
ee ——— ye 
‘The Traveller will find the Cream of Almonde an infallible preserv- J 
ative against the effocts of climate, resisting the coli winds of the bi 
‘or 


and the solar heats of the outh, preserving the hande i 
from chapping, and in cases of being chafod, it aeede Gaulle & 


Gentlemen after shaving will find the Cream of Almonds extreme 
heneficial, it instant! alts the irritation caused by the — — 
pons eae in emooth and soft. When the face is 
very tender it may be used to great advantage before shaving. 

an Article for the Toilet and Nureery, the Gream of Almonds is 
unrivalled. [t contains nothing injurious to the skin,—but ie of a 
—2* curative and balmy quality, and may be used with 


27 Price 75 cents. A liberal discount made to wholesale purchas- 


“Gold wholesale ty LEMUET. BLAKE, Ni 848te Boston 

w A jo. te street. 1 
and ma be hed of Brower te Brotkers; bE. Dre K. ‘Bayley; * vf 
Vv. 5 Terence Wakefeild ; J. W. Burditt ; 0. C. Groce: r 

leaf; E. V. Ashton ; Smith & Clark ; Alfred Willard; E. L. Eliot 5 —* 
Cottons NAaraordꝭ 8. H. Parker; J. 1. Brown; David Francie: 
Thomas Blasland, Jr. ; E. Wight ; J. Bacon; J. Kidder; J. F. Eli’ 
ot; J. Marsh; D. 3. impson, Jr. ; Beza Lincoln; K. 
F. Kinsell; W. Blasland ; 3. Kidder & Co. Charlestown ; 8. Mason, 
— E. Porter, Salem; E. L. Uhilds aud N. March, Ports- 


ls jan 29 
\) Pe AY’S FAMILY LIBRARY. . 
hae fo sale fw svete lei andntreniog watk= | 
Tasso, and fentham’s Befence of —— * — F he ° 

OPE DE VEGA’S WORKS... 
ce Mes een a 
Queredo’s Works, in 11 vole. 8vo. ” 


ADY OF THE MAN 
= ees —— now — in seven handsome hound 
LORD & HOLBROOK, 133 Washington —_— Le 

ARIFF OR RATES OF DUTIES, - : t 
payable on goods, wares and merchandise, i i — 
U.S. of America 7 — are * forme, for the. rection of mer a F 











pn ® ; j 
OR, 


Y. Castom eale by 
LORD & HOLBROOK, 132 Washington street. 





jan29 ° ‘ — 
— — of Massach to wit.— District Clerks Office. ‘ : 
E IT REMEMBERED, that on the elev- ⸗ 
onth day of January, A. D. 1830, in the fifty fourth r 
of the independence of the United States of America, Carter éc fon. a 
dee, of the said Nistrict, have deposited in this Office the title of a — 
Rook, the right whereof they claim ae Proprietors, in the words fol- 
lowing, to wit: . , 
= by a Traveller. P e os 
** His eye must ser, his foot each t ci F 
Where sleeps the dust of easth’s vec os aoe * 
Where rise the monuments of ancient time * 
Pillar and pyramid in li . 


. 














a +. 

The pe *s temple and the Christian's towcr 
War's Bioodiest lain and wisdom’s greenmst hower § + ; 
All that his wonder waked in school-hoy themes,” — 
All that his ſas y fired, in youthful dreame.” ? ‘ — a ~ 

To — tothe Act of the Congress of the Uni stim — — oe 
tled “* An Act for the enconragement of learning, by — ——— oe 
pies of maps, charts and hooks, to the authors aaa uch * — ——— 
copies, during the times therein mentioned :?9 10 en — — ——ã⸗ 
tled ** An Act supplementary toan Act, entitled, An Ai 3 Se 
couragement tuing, by securing tle copies yh omy j 
hooke, to the authors a ee apes 
therein mentioned ; . 
designing, engraving and etching 


Cloth of the 
A” 
by CA M & 
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KETCHES B 
Just published and for sale 
Us eye must see, his foot 
Where clerps the dust 




























Hare dressing Saloon, Ay s, hi geatle- 


Soddent 32. 
“Ia Charlestown, Mary, consort of Samuel C. Sargent, 50. 
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| a Miaceilanies. 


Selected from Foreign Papers and Literary 
Journals received at the Office of the Galaxy 
and Mercury. 

NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITARY FOR- 

CES OF EGYPT. 
[The following paper will be read with interest 
at the present moment.] 











The following valuable particulars respecting 
the Egyptian army are from an authentic source 
; —viz. a memorial of M. Planat, who has introdu- 
ced the European system of discipline into the ar- 
my of the Viceroy of Egypt. Since the death of 
the War minister, Mahomet Bey, the disciplinary 
system of the army has been under the manage- 
ment of a committee of instruction, consisting of 
General Osman Bey, Colonel Selim Bey, Colonel 
Gaudin, Lieutenant-Colonel Perirole, Lieutenant- 
‘ Colonel Julyt, M. Planat, director of the staff- 
a school, two professors, andasecretary. The staff 
“ ) is not yet organized: Ibrahim Pacha is the head 
ce a of it. 

The special staff is composed of a colonel, two 

| chefs de bataillon,* six adjutants-general, six ad- 
juwants, thirty-eight captains, and eighteen lieu- 
tenants, amounting in all to seventy-one officers. 
It is established in the camp of Djad-Abad, near 
Cairo, and systematic arrangements have elready 
been made for drawing topographical plans, &c. 
The infantry is divided into regular and irregular 
troops. The former consists of twelve regiments 
of 4000 men, two battalions, and a company of 
gendarmes, waking in all 50,000 men. Among 
the irregular troops are 5000 Turks and 1200 
Mangrabes. Each regiment includes five batta- 
‘Jions, (each battalion having eight companies o 
—— 100 men,) commanded by a colonel, four chefs 
ba de bataillon, ten adjutants, five ensigns, five pro- 
— fessors, one chief surgeons, one assistant surgeon, 

and five fourriers belonging to the staff of the re- 


——«~—~— 
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Each. company has one captain, one lieutenant, 
two sub-lieutenants, one serjeant-major, four sur- 
geons, eight corporals, two drummers, and eighty- 
t one privates. 

The cavalry is not yet organized according to 
the European system. It consists of 6000 horse, 
divided into six corps, commanded by the Beys 
q and Kachefs of the provinces. 

‘ oS The artillery consists of three battalions, each 
om 


under the 


foundry at Cairo is entirely onthe French plan. 
In the camp at Djad-Abad there are eight batte- 
ries of six guns, with the requisite number of hor- 
ses. At Cairo there are four battalions of old ar- 
tillery. ‘The corps of engineers consists of twelve 
companies of sappers of 100 men each; but they 
are withoct officers. The total amount of the 
army is 66,000 men, out of a population of three 
millions. : . 

The recruiting is effected, in a t measure, 
by ferce, and without regularity. fellahs are 
seized wherever they are found, and are sent to 
the camp, where they are drilled. Sometimes the 
Pacha purchases slaves in the markets of Darfur, 
Senaax, and Cordusan. These slaves are sooner 
drilled than the fellahs; but all the officers are 
Turks, Arabians, or renegades. The uniform, in 
; winter, cunsisis of a waistcoat and loons of 
= : red woollen stuff: and in summer, the same arti- 
. cles of dress are made of white cotton. The 
waistcoat is made tight, and with a small collar; 
and the pantaloons are closely gathered in round 
the waist and at the knees. On the head is worn 
a woollen cap, aed the shoes are made in the Ori- 
ental fashion. Ja winter, a black or white cloak 
is added tothe uniform. The dress of the offi- 
cers is distinguished by embroidery on the sleeves 
and breast, and often by decorations, consisting of 
stars and crescents, in worsted, gold, silver, or 
diamonds. A leather bag forms the knapsack, 
and the equipment consists of long black cartridge- 





ner; and for the officers, sabres slightly curved 
in the German style. The artillery are provided 
with muskets and sabres; the cavalry have no 
uniform, but are well mounted. * Thei lar in- 
fantry is armed in the Albanian style. The pay 

* and support of the army isamply previded for : 
the daily allowance of each soldier is five drams of 
table oil, five drams of lamp oil, six drams of salt, 


ü— — — 


300 drams of bread, 75 drams of meat, 20 drams 
of rice, 40 drams of lentils, 60 drams of beans,and 
one dram of soap. 
~ oe 


The monthly pay of a private soldier is 49 pa- 
tas; of a sub-officer one piaster ; of a sub-lieu- 
tenant 200 paras ; a lieutenant receives 350; a 
captain 500; a chef de bataillon 1500; a lieuten- 
ant colonel 4000; a colonel 8000; besides an al- 
lowance far food and clothing. The European 
drill masters are divided into four classes :—of 
those of the first class, the monthly pay is equiva- 
lent to 350 francs ; of the second 250 ; of the third 
175; and of the fourth 110; besides a horse and 
rations, two suits of uniform, or 330 francs, arms, 
and a month’s extra pay, the privilege of purcha- 
sing wine duty free, &c. During active service 
they enjoy an additional monthly allowance of 600 
or 800 francs. ‘The pay of the chief surgeon is 
$30 francs per month; of the assistants 250; 
and of the inferior surgeons 175; besides rations 
c of provisions, clothing, &c. 

i —— The medical establishment ison an excellent 
footing. The hospitals are extensive. M. Clot 
_ is physician in chief; and Doctors Brosari, Kara- 

- _. kuki, and Martisi, form the committee of health. 

+” 4) It is decreed that promotion shall de on length 
- ¥¥€-service ; yet hitherto, the arbitrary will of the 
_ ~“..,Pahathas determined it. Long and faithful ser- 
~. oyivlipg is rewarded by pensions and gratuities. The 

in of the infantry is under the superinten- 
lence < el Gaudin, and is arranged accord- 
Agio the French regulations of 1792. The re- 

ly x int tn the camp for six months, during 
Jame they are#xercised-seven hours and a 

tepaty dey.~ Itisfound that the negroes e- 
ee ceretcasesteptitude in learning their exer- 
tmost clever,and the Turk- 
tent. The discipline is se- 
officers nor sub-officers can 

ent;.and it is only the 
mberized to sen- 

‘as the 
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Bey, at Cairo, includes thirty pupils. The cannon| 


boxes, muskets, with bayonets in the French man-| 


ee 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


rank are subject as well as privates. However, 
degradation and imprisonment are the usual pun- 
ishments assigned to officers. Military offences, 
such as desertion, robbery committed by the sol- 
diers upon each other, and insubordination, are 
judged by courts martial ; all other offences come 
under the cognizance of the Cadi, or Civil Judge. 
The gendarmes form the police department. The 
military school at Cazerlain, near Cairo, is the 
principal establishment of that kind, and Achmed 
Effendi is at the head of it. It contains about 
600 pupils, consisting of Turks, and Arabs, and 
children of European officers, from twelve to six- 
teen years of age. They are taught the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Italian languages ; arithmetic, geom- 
etry, drawing, and all the details of the service. 
In this establishment every thing is maintained on 
a military footing. On quitting the schvol, the 
pupil undergoes un examination ; and if the result 
be satisfactory, he is passed to the staff-school, or 
some other superior establishment. Those who, 
on their examination, are found to be less advan- 
ced, are sent into the army as sub-officers. 

The staff-school under Nureddin Bey, at Djad 
Abad, is superintended by M. Planat. It contains 
seventy pupils, who have quitted the military 
school, and who are taught the mathematics, alge- 
bra, geology, the theory of artillery, engineering 
and fortification, the art of raising plans, and the 
Arabic, Persian and French languages. The pro- 
fessors in the different departments of study are 
as follows: Cheik Hassan, algebra and geometry, 
Arif Effendi, the Arabic and Turkish languages, 
M. Planat, the theory of artillery and engineer- 
ing, M. Tolgt, the art of manceuvring, MM. Pa- 
chot and Konig, the French language, and M. 
Finzi drawing. The situations in the three offi- 
ces of the staff are filled by the pupils of this 
school: the camp service being under the super- 
intendence of Selim Bey, the correspondence un- 
der Osman Bey, and the archives under Panelici 
and Tarbe. ‘The Arabs are distinguished for their 
taste for science, while the young Turks excel in 
drawing. 
officers at Inakhile, which was established chiefly 
for young Turks and Arabs, the use of arms, and 
every thing connected with the service is taught. 
In the three schools directed by Soriano, twenty- 
two pupils learn music. The school of medicine 
and surgery, under Doctor Clot, contains 110 A- 
rabian pupils : it is established in the vast hospital 
of Abusabel, which is capable of containing 1500 
patients. Pathology and clinical medicine are 
taught by Doctor Clot, anatomy by Doctor Gae- 
tano, chemistry and the history of medicine by 
Doctor Barthelemy, botany by Doctor Figari, me- 
dicine, by Doctor Bernard, French, by M. Ucelli, 
and the art of operating by Doctor Clot. The 
professors receive about 500 francs per month.— 
All these establishments, which have existed for 
five or six years, already exercise great influence 
on the national mind; and it is very certain that 
it depends only on the will of Mehemed Pacha to 
break off all his relations with the Porte.—Court 
Journal. 





Covent Garden Theatre. The Belvidera of 
Wednesday night was a performance which, with 
those who feel and appreciate it justly, must pre- 
clude any other kind of criticism than that which 
may take the form of panegyric. It was a per- 
formance whic id absorb and supersede all 
memory of minor and immaterial details, and be 
looked at as what it was—a noble and self-centred 
effort of mingled pathos and grandeur, produced 
by high genius to conceive, united with powers of 
execution that, with reference to the time of life at 
which they are developed, we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce to have been unrivalled by any of which 
our theatrical annals give experience. The Juliet 
of Miss Kemble had given us, together with a 
deep and rich surety in present possession, high 
hopes and anxious anticipations of the future ;— 
but (to the shame of our critical discrimination we 
confess,) it had given us fears, which are now 
melted away “ like breath into the wind ;” it had 
not given us due hopes of what we on Wednesday 
night witnessed ; and least of all had it given us 
that absolute certainty of the “ all-hailed hereaf- 
ter,” which we now see rising in tragic pomp be- 
fore us, for our mingled delight and instruction.— 
Having said this, we need not express in more 
direct terms our feeling, that the Belvidera of 


Miss Kemble is a performance not only greatly | theatre to have disavowed the necessity of accept- 


superior, in point of immediate effect, to that of 
- Juliet, but indicating, or rather exhibiting, in pre- 
cocious perfection, powers which the very nature 
of that character (however it. might indicate them) 
precluded the use of ;—powers, too, which at 


once, and even now in their young beauty, may| Miss Foote played Letitia Hardy more elabo- 
rately and artificially than we ever remember to 


embrace the whole range of the tragic drama. 

Descending to a few particulars of the perform- 
ance of Wednesday night, we may say that the 
first act of Belvidera showed Miss Kemble in the 
exact light in which she had been seen in the first 
scenes of Juliet ; that is to say, it merely gave us 
the music of a voice, vibrating with the passion 
that it sought to interpret—clinging and lingering, 
with reluctant delay, around the words which it 
uttered—and (so to speak) including within 
itself a sort of inner voice—a shrine within a 
shrine— * 

Which echoed to the seat where love is thron‘d. 


We have never had the delight of witnessing a 
more perfect specimen of the actor’s art—an art, 
‘noble even as the noblest, when duly exercised,— 
a more exact example of what that art should pro- 
duce, as a rule, yet what it does produce only as 
an exception to that rule,—than in Miss Kemble’s 
delivery of the closing speech of the first act, 
where she anticipates the possible wretchedness 
of their worldly condition, and the triumph over 
it of her all-sufficing love :—the speech beginning 
with “Oh! I will love thee, &c.” and ending, 
“and watch thee till the morning.” The exact 
ision of the artist, united with 
the melting tenderness of the love-stricken woman 
were never combined toa more beautiful and 
touching effect. But that, “and watch thee till 
the morning,” was something more than the a- 
bove: it was the consummation of those two, 
working together and upon each other, to produce 
an imaginative picture, which, we are satisfied, 
was not in the mihd even of the poet himself, and 
which, in fact, no powers and. attributes 
by men ever did produce—nothing but that real- 
izing and creative power of a woman’s love, which 
enables her, with the “@econd sight” of passion, 
to see asin a glass, all ‘the treasures which lie 


hidden from other eyes, in the clear depths of her i 


own heart. 


that is in precisely the same cheracter with those 


































































































































































- ‘gents but one marked point for observatien ; and | for. 
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GALAXY 


alluded to above—so that we need not dwell upon 
it: it occurs (like the speech just noticed) at the 
close of the act, and expresses her despairing and 
wonder-stricken grief, at being abandoned to the 


conspirators by her husband. The line, 
“Don't pr’ythee don’t in poverty forsake me!" 
simple as it is, was invested by Miss Kemble with 


that highest attribute of tragic poetry, the power 
of combining opposites in unity,—the “ bane ” 


and the “ antidote,” not side by side, but bound 


and interfused together,—to the production of a 
third result, which nothing but such an union, 


brought about by the fine alchemy of the human 


mind, ever did or can produce—a sense of perfect 


delight, springing out of the imagination of human 


suffering ;—like lovely flowers flourishing upon a 


grave—or sweet food sucked from the heart of a 


poison weed—or noxious exhalations, converted 
by the up-drawing sun into a pageant of living 


beauty, and a spring of fertilizing wealth. 
Admirable, almost to a pitch of perfection, as 
were the first four acts of the performance we are 
noticing, the triumph of this extraordinrry young 
actress was in the last. The second scene of this 


act, (the first is occupied by Belvidera’s inter- 


view with her father,) is, as a stage composition, 


a very beautiful one: we make this qualification, 


because, as dramatic poetry—that is say, as a sort 


of half involuntary developement, in “ harmonious 


numbers,” of the deep workings of two half-broken 


human hearts swayed hither and thither by con- 


Neverthe- 
less, as an acting scene, it is, we repeat, a beau- 


tending passion—it is of little value. 


tiful one, if duly felt and realized. And never, 


we verily believe, was it more deeply felt or more 


admirably pictured forth, than on Wednesday ev- 


ening. During the first part of it, where Jaffer 


el- 
videra, the actress was wrapt as it were ina 


robe of tears—the tears, however, of overflowing 


in his despair first repels and then blesses his 


tenderness and love, and therefore welling forth 
sweetly and musically, as a spring of water from 


the soft earth. But when the talk and image of| 
In the school for the education of| parting came, every thing was changed in an in- 


stant, and the lately gentle and fearful creature 


was converted for the moment, by the magic of a 
new passion, into a raving and raging maniac.— 


Her first words at the thought of parting—(“How? 


parting! parting!”)}—were fearfully true; so 
much so in effect, as almost to pass the bounds 
to which we would limit this class of tragic repre- 
sentation. But when the parting itself came—the 


first parting, after which he returns— 


“¢ Leave th ith me! 
Bequeath me anda 1 Not — — M 


ihe eſſect was appalling, and could not have been 
endured with other feelings than those of unmin- 
gled pain, had it not been almost immediately re- 


lieved by the noblest individual piece of tragic 


representation that we ever remember to have wit- 
nessed—at least from a female :—for though we 
retain a perfect, and we hope a just general im- 
pression of the grandeurs and glories of Mrs. Sid- 


dons, we do not retain any individual image or 
impression that she may have produced upon us. 


The parting from Jafier has been so long and 
agonizing, that when at last it comes, and she lo- 


ses the actual sight of him, the blow seems to strike 
her, Cassandra like, into a sort of prophetic mad- 


ness, and that death which before she so dreaded, 
now throngs and presses upon her, and she luxuri- 


ates and revels in it as a happy consummation.— 


It is the bodying forth of this imagination, and the 
agonized burst of returning sensibility which fol- 
lows it, that we look upon as by many degrees 


the finest thing of its class—that class being the 
very highest in the whole range of the drama,— 


which we remember to have seen for many a 


year. 
Miss Foote. This lady commenced her gratu- 
itous performances at Covent Garden on Tuesday 


evening. ‘To speak an ungracious truth, this play- 


ing for nothing is sorry work : unlike that “ cha- 
tity,” from which it professes to spring 
h 


it. blesses 
neither the giver nor the receiver. 


during the first part of the evening, to empty 
benches. The fact is, we doubt if it would not 
have been good policy in the management of this 


ing this gratuitous’ assistance of Miss Foote, and 
offered her a moderately remunerating engage- 
ment instead. 
(heaven save the mark !) we would have done so 
boldly, and taken the consequences, 


have seen her play any thing; for that practice 
of starring it in the provinces is, in the end, as 
bad for actors and actresses as it is for every bo- 
dy else—such “ bitter bad judges” are even the 
best provincial audience that can be got her, 
either for love or money, from Juhn-o’. "3 
house to the Land’s End. But Miss Foote looks, 


though different, as lovely as ever she did and 


while the charm of her beauty is upon her, she 


may play as well or as ill as she pleases—it will 
be all the same. In short, no Beauty was ever 
worth going to see as an actress; and no actress 


was ever worth going to see as a Beauty. To ex- 


pect such an union were too much ; and, what is 
more, if such an union were to happen, it would 
be too much ;—the unfortunate possessor of such 
double attributes would very soon find that they 
must (like two negatives) counteract each other ; 
and the result would inevitably be, neither an ac- 
tress nor a beauty. Let the fairest vision of love- 


liness that has graced these latter days louk to 
this, and be content with the most enviable pos- 
session (while it lasts) that can befal a human be- 


ing. 


It is as we feared res 





ber the 
them. 








ere can be 
little doubt, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
the return of Miss Foote to the London boards 
would have attracted a good house, at least, iſ 
net a crowded one ; but, as it was, she played, 


If we had been the managers 


pecting the engagement of 
Pasta, for our Italian Opera. There is little or 
no chance of it—but we are to have Malibran in- 
stead, who is the only living second to her. great 
model, and has the extraordinary power, when 
present before us, of making us at once remem- 
glories of Pasta and forget the loss of 


a its theatrical crit- 





ic handles the legs of that lively and clever little a- 
nomaly. Really, when Vestris returns to town, 
it will be necessary to either lengthen her coats 
or shorten her engagement ; for if the Chronicle 
begins in this way, there is no telling where he 
_ _ Sine the means — without further 
— — — 


There are ninetoen chapters in all, arranged in 
lowing list, each of which i» preceded by thase 
remarks, which are usually kept at the beginniag of the 
most inconvenient distance from the subject treated of 
embarrassing ; and, it is believed, the nuvelty in arrangement 
adopted, wil be found advantageous to all parties concerned. 
List of the Chapters. — 
C ap. Subj Receip Chap. Bub 


Drury Lane Theatre. A brother of Mr. Wal- 
lack has appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
with sufficient success to warrant his engagement 
on the London stage, but not to call for a lengthen- 
ed or detailed notice from us,especially as he has 
hitherto appeared in characters little calculated to 
show forth any stage qualities but those of exter- 
nal appearance and bearing, and a knowledge of 
the ordinary duties of stage business in the secon- 
dary line of tragic characters. We have heard 
that Mr. H. Wallack has acquired a favorable 
reputation on the American stage, for the repre- 
sentation of various classes of character. At any 
rate, the part chosen for his début in London e- 
vinced no less judgment than modesty—so far, 
we mean, as relates to its secondary nature; for 
as nothing can be more paintul to an actor than 
to step from high to low in his professional path, 
so there is no surer method of securing that pain 
than by beginning too high; which has hitherto 
been the received practice, and indeed the avow- 
ed principle, of all aspirants fer stage honors.— 
Nine out of ten come out in characters which they 
do not even hope to maintain themselves in,—as 
if for the express purpose of showing the public 
what they are not capable of. 

Mr. H. Wallack has a good stage person, and 
is strikingly like his brother; though we were 
disappointed in finding him look much older in- 
stead of younger ; and his performance of Julius 
Cesar gave evidence of his being well fitted for 
a walk in tragedy, which is at all times very ill 
filled on the London stage.— Court Jour. 
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“61t is a great error to suppose that the art of cookery has nothing else 
in view than to gratify the appetites of the G d; on the con- 
trary, it is, as the present work sufficiently demoasirates, an essea- 
tial branch of domestic economy. It cannot be deuied thet the merit 
even of some of the most ordinary and simple dishes lies a deal 
in their preparation. Now, the great recommendation of t = 
work is, that while it cont di end ipts for the 












display of the culinary art, it is, at the same time, adapted to ordina- 
ry use, comprehending a variety of information that may be turned to 
every day account. "fe has another peculiar advantage, that the wri- 
ter does not, like other literary laborers in the same line, set economy 
at defiance. it is Swift, we believe, whoin his directdons to servants, 
advises every one to act as if the whole of hie master’s income wes to 
be laid out in his own particular department. Now, most authors on 
cookery write upon this maxim, and really seems to consi der expense 
as & most unnecessary clog in the improvement of their noble art. Not 
so Mrs. Dalgairne ; she has a special eye to economy ; she seems to he 
aware that in cookery y is an | point; and knowing 
that the purses of her readers will not suddenly swell out to the mag- 
nificent notions of idea! cookery, she wisely endeavors to bring them 
down to the standard of practice ; and her work will accordingly be 
found a repository of what is for use, as well as what is for show. It 
is, in short, a practical book, and may be recommended ap an excel- 
lent manual for the good housewife, as well as for the expert cook *” 
—Edinburgh Evening Courant. i 

** This is by far the most complete and truly practical work whieh 
has yet appeared upon this subject. Mrs. Dalgairne te not one of 
those imaginative and flowery preceptors, who think it necessary to 
call in the aid of fiction and fine writing,to give an interest to the en- 

ossing and important matters of which she treate—she proceeds to — 

iness at once. Her book will be found an infallible covk’s com- 
panion, and a treasure of great price to the mistress of a family.”’— 
Edinburgh Literary Journal. ⸗ 

‘© Mrs. Walgairne te more practical, more varied, and more suited 
to what we may call the practical readers of such works, than either 
Dr. Kitchener’s Oracle, or our friend of the Cleikum Inn. It is this 
character of utility which appears to us to constitute its value, and 
we have no doubt will prove its passport to extensive cireulation.— 
One decided improvement on former works has been by Mre. 
—— it consists in prefixing to each chapter of her work the 
useful —— remarks relative to the subject of the chapter, in- 
stead of giving all these remarks in the shape of an introduction at 
the beginning of the book.’’—Scots Times. » 











Miss Kemble was, on the first night of her per- 
forming Belvidera, so ill with lambago and gene- 
ral cold, that she was compelled, every time she 
quitted the stage, to repose on a sofa. We under- 
stand that Mr. Kemble has already received tempt- 
ing offers, from many of the large provincial the- 
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— — 
——— one Be ee Ras a ee 
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atres, for his daughter to perſorm; but it is not Bye Lady of Philadephia. Win — a 
intended to accept any of them for the present, as | “* Sishes 1 use at supper parties. ; — 
the fatigue at Covent Garden is almost too great FR ee ee ate ten nthe pot tem as 
for her constitution. ants’s Work. i dee 95 4 
— EALING POWERS OF THE = 

LIVERWORT. % 


Expensive living in France. During the late 
journey of the Duchess de Berri, she to atin 
breakfast with four ladies ef her suite at an inn at symptom of confirmed consumption ; pulse 110 to the minute ; ectis 
Bezier, and was charged 700 francs for the repast, | Sot.ted to tulle Sint nday, night ewonts, dohiliy, and great omer 
which was a very indifferent one inte the bargain. |cietion. =. * 

At another inn at Arles, she was charged 2 a00 —— — the Liverwort wae 
francs (about 96/.) for four repasts. ‘The duchess 
ene those extortions, but not without signifying 


be pe ry “teams years of age, has been ap- 
parently in two years, of more. 
In the winter of 1897-8, he was confined 




















beuefit ; a concentrated syrep was then taken, and 
ment ot all his friends, he 





. Kt was first taken in decoction any apperent 
to the astonish- 
rapidly recovered, so far as to be able to at- 
tend to business, and the summer following worked a small garden,and 

er displeasure at them. We do not learn wheth- | '*contigned menting Gosh to this date. 
er the respective innkeepers had the wit to reply | N.B. The ab 
to her Royal Highness, after the fashion of the 
innkeeper who charged Joseph II. two louisdors 
for a couple of eggs. “ Are eggs very scarce in 
this part of the country ?” asked his majesty.— 


. B. The above account is taken from the case book of the Phy- 
sician to the Society of Shakers iu New Lebanon, and may be relied 
“No, sire,” was the reply— but Emperors 
are !? 


on as correct. 
The above named Syrup is for sale by EBBNEZER WIGHT, 
Druggist, 46 Milk street, opposite er street. Boston. 
t 


IDS TO REFLECTIONS. — 
Just published and for sale by CARTER & HENDEE, Aids 

grounde of prodence, morality und religion. Illustrated by — 

8 —ñ bish 

The Guillotine. An extraordinary circum ST Coindge fom the fet of the * 

e lw an a) iB» | istrations from ot! wor came au- 
— death (tp ste Sinden) set | BT Te 
uilloti a 

brought to the place of execution, when the fatal Case 2 — teaemanem * Sue ads 

moment for execution arrived, resisted the execu- | Mogezine, North American series, part let, foreptember, 1689, 

tioner in the performance of his office, and in the | r= “TOBIAS WATKINS. 

struggle, the latter, having seized the culprit by — al —* dda hd LAS ofthe 

the hair with one hand, and forced his head upon | District of Columbia, for Washington County, Me 

the block, at the same time, pulling the cord which or. : d 

let loose the axe, it fell before he could get his arm 


and H. R. —— Just received and for tale tot 
away, and severed at once the head of the culprit 
and the arm of the executioner. 
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street. 


ATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

A with engavings, on a new plan, exhibiting their comparative 

size; adapted to the capacities of youth ; with authentic anecdotes, 

illustrating their habits and characters; together with reflections, 

moral, religious ; designed for Sabbath schools, libraries, fami- 

lies, and common schools. By J. L. Comstock, M. B. Just received 
and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & Cv) jan 8 


RENCH SCHOO L— 


Hay Market Place. Mons. PELLETIER, Instruetor in the 


French would respectfully give sotice that he has a new 
method for enab ing ho peat to ote 








It is said that Madame Buonaparte Wyse, has 
gone to Ireland, forthe purpose of, if possible, 
bringing about a reconciliation with her husband. 
She is accompanied by her aunt the Ex-Queen of 
Naples. She arrived at Waterford on the 4th inst. 





pronunciation, which 
ee . has been highly approv of for its simblicity in removing 
At the Concert lately given at the Court of | ‘ultice whieh have heretofore retardec the progress of students in the 


Denmark, the performance of Mr. Moscheles on 
the piano forte excited so much admiration in the 
King and Prince Christian, that they respectively 
presented the performer with a costly diamond 
ring and snuff-box, accompanying the gifts with 
the most gratifying expressions of their satisfac- 
tion. 


abuve language. 
The school for Young Ladies in the forenoofi, from 11 to 2 o’clock— 
» Ae — ſrom 3to5 o’elock.. Gentlemen’s in the evening from 
o’elock. é 
9 HE. wilh cleo walt apen eny Ladien ct Gentionen at thete houses — 
required. 5 
The price of tuition, at his School Reom, No. 4, Hay Market Place, 
is $1 per quarter io advance. 6w dec M5 





























It is stated that Elliston has cleared 6000/. by 


the performances of “ Black-eyed Susan.” ito be own Lobe extensively wand — 
Gee wicuT, 6, —— Bostos. * 
OR: SALE at the Office of the New-E: 
Galaty, a few 
Contemporary Poetry, V 
the most 
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